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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


TIGHT BOOTS ON TENDER FEET. 


Ou! the intolerable torture of tight boots! 
Who can describe it? Who needs to have it de- 
scribed ? Come, reader, confess the truth—you 
may do so with safety, for it will not go further 
you have known something of it, at some time or 
other, by rueful experience, and the recollection of 
your misery extorts from you even now a sympa- 
thetic groan. Few, indeed, are the men whom 
the tyrant fashion has not compelled, in the earl 
= pe -time of life, to submit to this terrible a i 

or the most part, they are trapped into it. The 

go through the formality of being measured, and, 
without — — into consideration the ques- 
tion, whether Nature has bestowed upon them the 
boon of genteel feet, both in size and shape, they 
order the boots to be made as if the affirmative 
were indisputable. The articles are sent home. 
They are precisely what is wished—just the cut, 
most elegant, indeed quite aristocratic. True ! 
* resist ſor a most unreasonable time all efforts 
to draw them on— laugh boot-hooks to scorn—defy 
the stoutest application of force and are only 
overcome, at last, as obstinacy generally is, by 
soap. But they are on. They are not so very 
tight after all—they will get easier with wearing 
—they are in appearance faultless—they are, there- 
fore, taken as “all right.” Then follows a period 
of martyrdom. Nature, as if in resentment of 
being thus “ cribb’d, cabin’d, confin’d,” swells 
and becomes heated—that is, the imprisoned feet 
do so. But no man who has vanity enough 
to aspire to a genteel foot, can be brought to 
confess that in order to put on a fashionable air, 
it must submit to be pinched. So he walks very 
gingerly, with smiles on his countenance, and 
agony in extremis. If suffering is too great to be 
wholly concealed, it is assigned to any but the 
right cause. The battle between pride and pain is 
kept up mod than might have been expected, 
with doubtful issue. 

contest. The silent martyr unluckily steps upon 
some inequality of surface, and throws his whole 
weight upon a tender point. A shriek of agony 
bursts from bim, and in the unguarded moment he 
exclaims—* Confound these tight boots!“ 

Curates are the feet of the State Church. Upon 
their labours the Establishment stands. The sys- 
tem, however, which dooms them to slavery, 
poverty, and incessant toil, exalts them to the 
status of gentlemen. Poor creatures! They are 
amongst the most hapless of her Majesty’s subjects. 
Screwed down to menigl wages by incumbents’ 
who lay upon them a load of duty in inverse pro- 

ortion to the paltriness of their pay, * by 
ishops as mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” the veriest helots of an ecclesiasticism 
which knows no mercy, and unable, it would seem, 
to efface the brand of servitude from their 
lot, they are about the most uncomplaining, 
Lik? grateful martyrs, the world has ever seen. 
Like him with tight boots, their pride is closely 
associated with the cause of their pain. The 
Church,” by which, of course, is meant the politico- 


At last accident resolves the | 
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ecclesiastical institution which our aristocracy 
swear by, and which curates groan under—“ the 
Church” is the object of their fondest, and most 
fulsome praise. It is “venerable,” it is“ beloved,” 
it is “ apostolical,” it is “the only true Church.” 
Dissidents from it, either in doctrine, ritual, or 
discipline, are “levellers, schismatics, infidels, 
atheists.” So its merits are expatiated upon by 
those who receive nothing at its hands but over- 
burdening tasks, footmen’s wages, loss of freedom, 
and the reputation of gentlemen, “ in season, and 
out of season, —in pulpit discourses, platform 
harangues, drawing-room conversations, and cot- 
tage deliverances. So eloquent are these miserable 
serfs in praise of the Establishment, and so mar- 
vellously assiduous, that a a might judge 
their own position in it. to most envia- 
ble. Alas! alas! for the true state of the 
case. These feet thus proud of the boots, are 
wofully pinched. What sees the light is fuir 
enough to look on—what does not see the light is 
hard enough to be borne. But, for the most part, 
they suffer in heroic silence. They smile through 
their tears. They kiss the hand that smites them. 
And only when some conjuncture of oppressive 
incidents throws upon human obsequiousness more 
than it can stand under, does an exclamation of 
ugony betray to the world the unfortunate normal 
condition of these fags of fat incumbency. 

We have before us an illustration of our subject. 
A pamphlet has been sent us, the ominous title of 
which is, “The Cry of the Curates,”* and the 
scriptural motto prefixed to which is,“ He looked 
for judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteous- 
ness, but behold a cry.” It opens thus—and we 
may observe that the strong preamble is fully 
borne out by the brief narrative which follows— 

„In spite of all the boasts about the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, in spite of Catholic and Negro Emancipation, 


of Parliamentary Reform, and of all the march of modern 
liberalism, there is still one class of her Majesty's sub- 


2 who, though born and dwelling on the soil of Eng- 
and itself, cannot N be termed freemen, ſor they 
are under the power of irresponsible masters - engaged 
in a service which they can never quit—possess no rights 
properly guaranteed to them—in a word, are in such a 
situation that, to use a homely expression, ‘they dare 
not call their souls their own.’ The class I mean are the 
curates of the Church of England; a body of gentlemen 
by education and position, and who have been described 
as being the most laborious, useful, and meritorious 
members of the clerical body.“ 

The gentleman who thus opens his brochure, was, 
it seems, curate to an incumbent, non-resident, 
whom he describes to his bishop, as. owing his 
pecuniary embarrassments “to keeping seven 
servants and three horses, drinking a bottle of 
wine every day, besides spirits, and smoking 
cigars.” From this “successor of the Apostles, 
he received at his appointment the magnificent 
stipend of £25 per annum, in return for which he 
had “to serve on Sundays the church of Llan- 
gattock (where there is only a single service) and 
a chapel-of-ease about two miles distant, and to 
tuke the whole weekly duty.” For the first half 
of his second year, through the interference of his 
bishop, and in ignorance of the rights secured to 
him by 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106, s. 85, he accepted 
£35, after which he had, when he could get it, 
£80—the legal stipend which he might have 
claimed, but of which the bishop never en- 
forced payment, being £120. The narrative 
details all the vicissitudes of the struggle 
which this gentleman was doomed to pass 
through, with a view to obtain what the 
Act of Parliament awarded to him—the mode in 
which his bishop played with him, and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury huffed him—and the 
upshot of the contest, which, of course, was his 
ejection from the curacy. ‘The writer does not 
seem to suspect, although, to his own knowledge, 
his case is but a common one, that the evils he so 
bitterly deplores, spring out of the institution 
which he appears to venerate. He calls for more 
laws—as if his own written and printed experience 
did not sufficiently prove that laws are of no avail 
until fairly put in force; and for the appointment 
of better men to rule over the Church, as if go- 
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vernments were ever likely to consult any interest 
but that of their party in the distribution of 
their patronage. He hopes that some of the Lord 
Bishops will “ take pattern by the laity,” and do 
a little more good with their money;” and he 
appeals to the “ pious and wealthy individuals, and 
to the Government of this country,” in place of 
founding bishoprics, like that at Jerusalem, where 
there are only eighteen persons of the bishop’s 
religion, and of throwing away vast sums on 
episcopal houses and estates, after the fashion of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, to “ remember the 
poor,” when they confer their gifts on the Church, 
to augment poor livings, or support the failing 
funds of the Curates’ Aid Society. 

Unhappy bondsmen! “Gentlemen by education 
and position,” fagged like miners, paid like foot- 
men, and kept in a state of dependence so abject, 
that they dare not call their souls their own.” 
And then, to witness their fond attachment to a 
system which, whilst it enriches idleness and some- 
times profligacy, dooms labour, zeal, and piety to 
such humiliations as these! TheVoluntary principle 
as! not work as easily and smoothly as we vould 
wish—but, at any rate, it exhibits no such 
anomalies as are detailed in the pamphlet before 
us. Our surprise is, that gentlemen can consent 
thus to degrade themselves, and having done so, 
to chaunt the praises of a system which systemati- 
cally starves the worthy, and exalts the worth- 
less, This is the penalty men have to pay for not 
trusting to the moral power of their spiritual 
mission, and for calling in the aid of civil govern- 
ments in Church affairs. They have not merely to 
suffer, but to lick the hand which inflicts stripes 
upon them—not only to wear tight boots, but to 
smile in their agony. ‘The system, so far as this 
country is concerned, does not admit of calling in 
an ecclesiastical Hall, of Wellington-street, to 
supply “ease to tender feet” by pannus cor ium. 
Self-reform in the Establishment, is visionary. 
The only remedy for these tremendous evils is the 
entire separation of the Church frem the State. 


* 


THE STATE-CHURCH QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


In our last number we drew attention to some of 
the peculiar provisions of the new Australian Con- 
stitution Bill, brought in by Mr. Hawes on behalf of 
the Government, and read a first time on Monday 
last, in which it is proposed that, so far as the sup- 
port of religious bodies by the State is concerned, 
the boon of representative institutions shall be of no 
effect. The colonists of South Australia are to 
enjoy a full measure of civil rights, but ecclesi- 
astically they are to be bound hand and foot—to be 
taxed for the support of diverse religious sects, 
without their consent. The Anti-state-church 
Association has, we are glad to find, taken up the 
question with energy, and are doing their best to 
stir up those members of the House of Commons 
who support their views to offer a vigorous oppo- 
sition to these obnoxious provisions. 

Perhaps the bill may pass the Imperial Legis- 
lature unmutilated, but a different reception awaits it 
in Australia. There the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Colonial Office is still perseveringly, and, so far as 
public opinion is concerned, successfully resisted by 
the active efforts of The League for the Protection 
of Religious Freedom,” to which we have on 
previous occasions drawn attention. The South 
Australian Gazette, of October 21st, 1848, has 
been forwarded to us, and we wish to draw 
attention to a valuable letter contained in it, 
addressed to the Bishop of Adelaide. We should 
gladly insert it atfull length, but our space permits us 
to present only an abridgment. The circumstances 
which induced the Council of the League to write 
to the Bishop, are given in the following address, 
which will show what has been done, and how 
effective is the opposition with which the attempt to 
perpetuate ecclesiastical grants is likely to be met :— 
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DRESS FROM THE COUNCIL TO THE MEMBERS OF 

1 THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LEAGUE, 
— |The Council of the League for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Freedom in South Australia, considering that it 
is desirable for the body generally to renew their exer- 


tions for the removal of the exis t so far as it 
connects religion with 8 to g a very 
brief statement of the why they have for som 
time ye it equally r t. 

The Petition to her been 
forwarded in December, 1 | 
further step should be taken 


received. They entertained a 
a 


which had more wpe arg hr ony any 
ment that has yet n the colony, could have re- 
ceived from the authorities both at home and here the 


deserved. They learned, therefore, with 
regret,"that in England the Colonial Minister thought fit 
to advise her Majesty to reject the prayer of the peti- 
tioners; while, in the colony, it was not thought neces- 
sary to communicate the answer excepting through the 
— — of che Gasott⸗ 


Although this mode of treating the subject and its 
advocates was not calculated to diminish their exertions, 
the Counefi thought that it was not incumbent on them 

y to expose either themselves or the cause 
they represented to a tition of the treatment. They 
considered that the Act would expire shortly ; 
the Estimates for 1850 would b the measure again | 
under the notice of the Legialative Council; and the 
arrival of anew Governor would give them an oppor- 
tunity of having their future petitions and memorials | 
received with eourtesy and considered with attention. 

But while preparing for another application to the 

ure, the arrival of the Bishop of Adelaide, 
whose official position and personal influence were likely 
to have so much weight in this matter, suggested the 
pe a an ap to hie lordship; as, could that 
nfluence be „the Council felt that this important 
ht . have been settled without fur- 


pecorsingly proved of a letter 
addressed to his lordship by chairman and seere- 


hls lord 


owed for that event, with especial reference to this ques- 
on; that, if all other measures fail to relieve the colony 
from this partial distribution of the general revenue, the 
may look to the election of such representatives as w 
ensure a 1 

In the meantime, they proceed to publish the letter 
to the Bishop, and the answer, that they may be justified 
in the opinion of their brother colonists in declaring that 
while they propose to 1 elaims with firm- 
ness and everance, they wish te do so only in a 
spirit twith the religious character and the 
— 1 of the principles they conceive to be 
nvolved. 


E. SterueEens, Chairman. 


R. D. Hanson, 
A. H. Davis, }>Secretaries. 
: Jno. Baowx, | 
Adelaide, October 17, 1848. 
The letter to the Bishop commenees as follows :— 


To the Right Reverend the Bishop of Adelaide. 


My Lonn,— When a proposal for a grant of public 
money for the support of Religion and Education in 
South Australia was first submitted to the Legislative 
Connell, ome, of the . 28 by ail Lngitlests 
a or the purpose o , te 
prove, Poe! — 4 9 one that 
male, in their opinion, interfere with religious freedom 

e province. In 88 this subject under your 
— consideration by thus addressing you on 
behalf of the league then c od, we beg to state 
that we are led to do so from a conviction that it is a 
matter involving some of the most important elements 
of the feture peace and the colony, and 
from a persuasion that the amicable settlement of it is, 
ina great measure, at the present moment in your lord- 
ship's hands. 

After assigning the reasons which have induced 
them to adopt the mode of argument and the course 
of observation which they have taken, they advert to 
the arbitrary assumptions which a demand for this 
measure implies; namely, that classes of religious 
men exist who refuse to provide instruction for 
themselves, and that it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to encourage such criminal negligence, by 
remunerating the instructors of these men out of 
the revenues of the State; and they then proceed 
ably to expose the injustice of that ostensibly im- 
partial measure, which, by including those who re- 
fuse Government aid in its pecuniary arrangements, 
assigns to the recipients of the grant, directly or 
otherwise, a larger sum than had been fixed on as 
their due proportion; indicating also the injurious 
moral effects which must inevitably follow from re- 
garding ministers of salvation in the same light as 
officers of police, which is in fact done when the 
Legistature deals equally with both as departments 
of the political machinery, which has no higher 
purpose than the conservation of society. Those, it 
is justly remarked, stand on far higher, though still 
untenable ground, who advocate the endowment of a 
singte sect, for they at least profess to believe in the 


| have an indisputable right to demand such a trial. 


They remind his lordship of the hopelessness of a con- 


existence of truth and to desire its advancement, 
forgetting, however, that to be thoroughly consistent: 


they must claim infallibility either for themselves or 
others. 

Whilst entering their solemn protest against so de- 
grading a view of Christianity as the measure of the 
Legislature would hold up, the writers refuse to admit 
that the grounds upon whieh it was based really 


exist, Voluntaryism, it was said, had been found | che! 
Jinadequate to provide religious instruction for the | 


community; those sests which had been tmised 
to practise it have made no complaint of its failure ; 
those with whom it was a novel experiment have 
not given it a full and fair trial. 

Attention is also drawn to the results which have 
been already produced by the grant—jealousy and 
dissension have sprung up, not merely between 
different sects, but between the members of the 
several religious bodies; and an effectual stop has 
been put to that interchange of pecuniary ald which 
was so conducive to harmony and catholicity of | 
spirit. And for what, it is indignantly asked, has 
this sacrifice been made? For a sum less than that 
which might have been obtained from the opponents | 
of the grant in aid of the efforts of its supporters, 
The writers declare themselves willing to stake the 
eredit of the Voluntary principle upon a single ex- 
periment. Let the grant, say they, be rejected, and 
an appeal made to the whole Christian community ; | 
and if it be not responded to by a contribution more 
munificent than the sum voted by the Council, then | 
let Voluntaryism be pronounced a failure, 

The objectors to the grant are especially anxious 
that the principle which they believe to be a funda. | 
mental lawof Christianity should be put te the proof 
in South Australia, where, in the midst of a new 
eommunity, so fair a field presents itself for the ex- 
periment ; and they believe, mereover, that they 


Those who firet risked their capital and prospects 
in the success of the infant colony, did so on the 
assurance that this great subject of contention should 
never be raised in the state. And one of the 
strongest inducements which the settlement pre- 
sented to numbers of emigrants was, the prospect of 
entire religious freedom. It is true that the counter- 
part of this contract in legal form eannot be pro- 
duced; but the agreement was explicit, and ouglit 
to be binding. The interference of the Colonial! 
Legislature has been a breach of faith with the very 


parties without whom the colony would not have | P 


been founded; it is a step taken in utter disregard 
of pledges which the authorized authorities continued ! 
to give to the whole body of settlers for years. 

But while actuated by a stern purpose to concen- 
trate all their energies in a struggle for their own 
liberty and the honour of religion, they are far from 
courting a strife in which those who should love as 
brethern must be arrayed as foes; they appeal to 
the Christian principle of those who have outraged 
the spirit of the gospel; they entreat them, by a 
repudiation of the legislative grant, to purchase to 
themselves a good degree, and by re-instating their 
brethren in those rights of which they have been 
unjustly deprived, to restore the harmony and good 
fellowship whieh have hitherto universally prevailed, 


test in the event of a representative government being 
granted to the colony, indicated by the fact, chat (o 


the memorial against the t were appended 2,000 
signatures, while onl $00 ons petitioned in 
its favour, many of * dis ow satisfied that 
— measure was unnecessary, inexpedient, and in- 
urious. 

Alas! alas! Our friends in Australia have yet to 
learn the arte end cunning of our State-chureh | 
home government, end they will find, to their dis- 


— and indi that the government which 
obtain will not avail ntatives for the 
abolition of the nuisance. The concluding appeal 


we shall give in their own words :— 


We cannot expect our r to have the same 
force with our opponents as with ourselves; and, doubt- 
less, after all we can urge, our complaints may be oon 
sidered in some measure gro „and our fears 
exaggerated. But we believe that concessions made 
under such impressions will be received with reciproeal 
* and will be hailed with as 1 expressions 
of cordial sympathy as of satisfaction, Yield then to us, | 
in a spirit of Christian courtesy, what we think to be, | 
and claim as, our right; deprive us of the bility of 
a future victory, by defeating us now by kindneas, and 
you et once call upon our gratitude to concentrate the 
energy we are prepared te put forth iu a long and sus- 
tained contest, into an effort for your assistance, so far 
as you may require or accept it; and, more than all, | 
your avowed desire to promote, to the utmost of your | 
— the L anise, ont — advancement of | 
ndeed, umphan fulfilled. 

, We have the honour 10 be, 
r 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, | 
ey STEPHENS, | 


„D. N. 
A. H. Davis. 
Jno. Brown. 


i 


—— 


Adelaide, 23rd September, 1848. 


The following is Dr. Short’s curt reply; and we 
should imagine that it effectually convinced the 
League,“ that appeals to the conscience and sense of 
justice of State-church bishops are of little avail :— 


Kensington, Oct. 4, 1848. 
(Resaired the 10th inst.) 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to the receipt of 
he letter ou. have dene me \ te address me 
0@ the heat of State ‘Religious fastruction. 1 

7 which it is 


10 s0 because 
| to re- 


ia | : Se explained, 
nor arguments defended as might be I shall 
not be backward to state my views, and nd them, 
when I can do so usefully, and with the prospect of 
them fairly before the public. Meanwhile, with 
t@ the efiiceoy of the Voluntary System, I will 
only remark that, to the best of my belief, not a single 
minister of the gospel of any denomination is 1 
by the contributions of the ay on eee to w he 
ministers; and as for education, during the ele ven years, 
it has e next to nothing. 

Wien the earnest prayer that the spirit in which your 
letter is written may prevail when the question comes 
again to be discu 
I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully in the Lord, 
AuGuUstus ADELAIDE. 


In reference to the Bishop's attack on volun- 
taryiam in connexion with education, the South 
Australian Gasette says, that “it has done more, 
in proportion to its numbers, te instruet the people 
in the colony, in the twelve years since its founda- 
tion, than was aceomplished by the Episcopal 
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placin 


| Establishment of England, with its millions of 


revenue, and ite tens of thousands of ministers, from 
the Restoration to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury—he believes he may say, up to this time.“ 


Onuncn-narzs.— At a meeting of the ratepayers 
of Whitechapel, on the 7th inst., a church-rate of 
one penny in the pound was proposed to cover inci- 
dental expenses. Mr. Ebenezer Clarke stated his 
reasons why he could not vote for the rate. A show 
of hands was taken, and the rate negatived by a 
large majority. 

Tue Hon, anv Rev, Baptist NogL.—It has been 
stated, that the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel has 
received overtures which may lead to his becoming 
minister of the congregation assembling in Jobn- 
street, Bedford-row, now under the pastord] care of 
the Rey. John Harington Evans. This statement is 
at least premature. The subject may have been 
mentioned; but no step has n on either 
side tending to the result spoken of. It be weil 
to state, that the church in John-street is not a 
Baptist Church, but a church whieh is open to 
ists as members, and not merely as com- 
municants.— Patriot. , 

Tun Ancupisnor or Dos Ann THE Rey. T. 
D. Grace.—A d now rages betwixt these two 
celebrated persons, whieh has been made the sub- 
ject of am action 86 law, and, ag ia other instanees, 
the decision has gone in favomr of the strong and 
more influential party, the other being condemned 
in the costs of the suit, From an asnouneement 
8 of the circumstances, we draw up the 
following account of the case. Shortly after Mr. 


Gregg’s famous discussion with Father Maguire, 
the an Catholic controversialist, a sermon was 
advertised by him on The A of the Chureh 
of thie Giecourse was ia- 


at Rome.” Thed 

hibited dy the Arch 
Mr. was then 
rev 


res 
the parishioners of St. 
him their 
bvishop’s 


license, 
in doing so, as he was exempt 

under the authority of another 
ef the churchwardens end 


less. The result was, that he 
decision was 
2 of this Jud ment ro 
appellate court, . 6 means 

warrant him to incur the that would be 
in bringing forward the case. Mean- 
while, a warrant has been issued ageinet Mx. 

for the costs already chargeable against him; an 
ale friends are making strenyous exertions to collect 
the amount. 

Prorzstantism in Hoxeany.—Protestantism has 
been, till recent events, barely tolerated in Hungary. 
It has no official representation in the Legislature, 
while ip the Diet of 1847 there were present in the 
Chamber of Magistrates, Romish archbishops, 


three 
. 
Greek 


all. sn omg og 


against 


given | 
in the casts of the 


are e that a 
ht be obtained from 
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THE ANTISTATECHURCH 


MOVEMENT. 
— 
LIVERPOOL. 
CONFERENCE. 
ing 1 the 6th inst., 
ont 1 the r of the 


-state-church Association, with the 
— — subscribers and a few influential 
: met at the Lecture Room, 11, Lime-street, 
Liverpool, and having taken tea, resolved themeelves 
into a conference to discuss ey | proposals of a 
practical character for taking a fuller hold of the 
public mind, for petitioning Parliament, and for 
enabling the committee to accomplish these objects 
by an adequate improvement of its pecuniary re- 
sources. 8. E. Rawlins, Esq., jun., was called to 
the chair. The Chairman was supported on the 
left by the Rev. W. Forster, of London, and the 
Rev. J. Stent; and on the right, by Dr. Thom and 
Chas. Robertson, Esq., who, with the Revs. W. 
Patterson, B. Shakespere, T. Rogers, R. Spence, and 
Messrs. W. Brown, J. Edwards, K. Liversedge, E. 
Rogers, W. Fisk, and S. B. Jackson, took part in 
the business of the evening. Other ministers and 
friends were present, and apologies were announced 
from several who were unable to attend, but who 
expressed the most cordial sympathy with the asap- 
ciation and its object. 

After tea, a collection was made to defray expenses, 
the arguments for and against petitioning at the 
present time were fully considered, and the result 
was an unanimous vote in favour of the proposal. 
The supply of forms, simply expressed, adapted for 
the approval of all objectors to religious establish- 
ments; the origination of separate petitions, by 
public meeting, or at various points of the locality, 
after the 2 of lectures, by congregations, 
Sunday-school teachers, or by private individuals 
uniting with their friends; simultaneous action, and 
a strict regard to the fairness and authenticity of 
signatures ; were points which were De urged. 
It was remarked by the Chairman (who has had 
considerable experience in public affairs) that a 
number of petitions from any one town, each with 
comparatively few names, having the residence 
attached to each signature, would have considerably 
more weight than a monster petition got up in the 
usual way, and is, moreover, the least expensive 
method. It was resolved by the Conference that 
steps should be taken for securing the delivery of a 
series of lectures in Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood in the ensuing winter, in relation to the union 
of Church and State, and the necessity for their 
separation. With a view to furnish the committee 
with adequate resources, Mr. Shakespere volunteered 
to take a book, and be responsible for the collection 
of a pound—challenged every true friend of the 
cause to do likewise—and showed how such a feasible 
effort, on the part of a number of individuals, would 
speedily render the committee the encouragement 
and support which are requisite. The printing and 
circulation of handbill notices of the lectures, show- 
ing, also, the fundamental principle of the Associa- 
tion—the terms of subscription—the addresses of 
individuals to whom subscriptions may be paid—a 
notice of the publications of the Association, and 
how to get them, was also a suggestion of im- 
portance which was well received. The conference 
was sustained with spirit, and its design, it is 
hoped, will be fully E wie | 

PUBLIC MBETING. 

On Thursday evening, the members and friends 
of the Anti-state-church Association held a public 
meeting at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street, 
Liverpool. On the platform were the followin 
gentlemen :—Charles Robertson, Esq., the Rev. W. 
Forster (of London), the Rev. B. Grant (of Bir- 
mingham), the Rev. H. S. Brown, the Rev. J. 
Stent, the Rev. Mr. Patterson, the Rev. Mr. Lid- 
dell, the Rev. F. 1 Rev. Dr. Thom, the 
Rev. Mr. Booth, the Rev. W. Spence, — Liver- 
Fase, Esq., J. Vickers, Esq., Ss. B. Jackson, 

9 * 

n the motion of the Rev. H. S. Brown, seconded 
by the Rev. F. Bisnor, Charles Robertson, Esq 
was called to the chair. 

The Liverpool Mercury devotes three columns to a 
report of the meeting, but the demands upon our 
space prevent us giving more than a brief summary. 

The Cuateman, in his opening remarks, said that 
the more he examined the matter the more he was 
satisfied that the movement was purely one of a 
social character [hear], and that it affected them as 
much, if not more, as citizens than as religionists, 
appealing, as it did, to their sense of justice in the 
abrogation of a monopoly which exalted and 
aggrandized one section of a community at the ex- 
pense of another—and for the extinction of a system 
which clothed a few men with the power to insult 
and dictate to their fellow-citizens, under the plea of 
doing homage to religion. He (the Chairman) re- 
peated that he considered this movement to be one 
of social interest, and therefore ought to be national. 
He was far from undervaluing the importance of 
the religious ment derived from the authority 
of scripture. Ite importance could not be over 
estimated, but he would venture to say that, 
if this question of civil establishments were 
taken entirely out of the religious category, 
it was one which, from its own nature and import- 
ance, deserved the deepest attention of every lover 
of truth and justice. Holding these views, and 
offering them as the grounds of his adherence to the 
Association, he was rejoiced to find that the Anti- 
state-church Association had opened ite doors wide 
for the admission of all (however different their 


opinions on religious subjects might be), who held | 


\favourable to the movement, 


the worst of uses. It was a bold step in the Associ. 
ation to take this course, but he believed it was a 
wise step; and he hoped they would persevere in the 


course, and remove any restrictions which yet re- | [ 


venting men from giving them a ready 
— in — — — ae for that was 
mpossible— but an unsightly, a : 
fabric, which hid and deformed the firm body and 
living spirit of religion—which took its rise in a very 
questionable motive—begotten and cradled by a man 
of still more questionable character, and whose fruits 
were 30 unquestionably bad that they proved the 
truth of the maxim, A corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit“ [cheers]. His firm conviction was, 
that at the time when the freedom of industry, of 
intercourse, of thought, and of opinion, were every- 
where conceded, it was impossible there could exist 
long so anomalous and obsolete a thing as an 
ecclesiastical corporation professing to claim mono- 
poly of public homage on the ground of being the 
sole defender of saving grace [cheers]. 

Mr. S. B. Jackson, the secretary, then read a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Crichton, expressing his 
sympathy with the objects of the Association, and 
regretting his abgence. The Secretary added, he 
had similar letters from the Rev. D. Rees, the Rev. 
D. Loxton, the Rev. Wm. Graham, Mr. Sharpe, 
Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. Stitt. 

The addresses of the various speakers had refer- 
ence to three sentiments. 

The Rev. Mr. Parrgrson (Wesleyan Association) 
spoke to the first sentiment, which was, ‘The 
separation of the Church from the patronage and 
control of the State is demanded alike by reason, 
justice, and Scripture.” 

The Rev. W. Forster, of London, in: supporting 
the sentiment, gave a brief sketch of the rise of the 
Association, its reception among*Dissenters, and its 
entirely unsectarian character. Mr. Forster con- 
cluded by showing that the spirit of the age was 
He said that the 
great thoughts which were storming throughout the 
minds of nations, the events which were occurring 


on the continent, the feeling of the inhabitants of 


Italy about the temporal power of the Pope and the 
priests, the mental activity and moral sympathies 
of the masses of Christendom—all called upon the 
friends of freedom in this land to gird up their loins, 


and brace up their energies to the noblest enterprise 
in which good men and true have been engaged 


since Christianity had triumphed over Pagan 
At this perio 
shooting jacket and light buttons, and who ex- 


ome, 


pressed himself favourable to the objects of the 


association, made his appearance on the platform. 


He spoke for some time on the subject of friendship, 
y saying, the 
experience of ages and centuries has shown that the 


but then abruptly branched off 


connexion between Church and State is the only 
true principle.“ The audience did not seem dis- 
posed to listen longer to the orator, and the Chair- 
man having intimated that he was not addressing 
himself to the objects of the meeting, the intruder 
made a bow and his exit at the same moment, 
amidst loud hisses. 

The Rev. Mr. Bootn, of Birkenhead, supported 
the objects of the Association, and went, at some 
length, into the question of State patronage, endow: 
ments, and tithes, the latter of which, he contended, 
were i. voluntary. 
separation of Church and State, and would cordially 
* the objects of the Association. 

e Rev. Brewin Grant (Independent), of Bir- 
mingham, remarked, in support of the second sen- 
timent, that it might be said, religious men only 
should engage in this movement, and simply on 
religious grounds. Unfortunately, however, it was 
a political question, made so by others, therefore 
must be dealt with politically, and so was open to 
all politicians. But religious men would engage in 
this, as in all things, from religious motives. The 
Association did not repudiate, but stood upon, scrip. 
ture * and they who desired the end, but 
could not unite in this politioo- religious agitation 
for its attainment, should prove their consistency by 
having a religious Anti-state-church Association, 


and thus aim at the object in their own way, other - 


wise their advocacy of high motives might seem only 
the evasion of a plain duty 22 . Grant was 
loudly cheered throughout his ad . 

Rev. Jonx Stent (Baptist) spoke to the third 
sentiment :—* The history of the union between the 
Church and the State, as it existe in this country, 
constitutes a erful argument against its con 
tinuance.” After going into an interesting histori- 
cal retrospect, he said it was painful to think that, 
after three hundred years of professed progression, 
they should be able to discover so many points of 
resemblance. Indeed, the modifications were chiefly 
in matters purely of form. In the spirit, the prin- 
ciple which the Establishment now embodied, the 
structure answered exactly to the foundation. 
What there was in it more consonant with pure 
Christianity had been forced into it from without. 
Its inevitable tendency was to fine and imprison- 
ment, and one was almost constrained sometimes to 
regret that the thing did not now stand forth in its 
real character. If the principle were acted out as 
well as professed, the separation would be inevitable 
and immediate. It was because the voice of the 
people had been uttered against prisons and stakes, 
and because very many Christians in the Establish- 
ment felt that prisons and fire were not scriptural 
arguments, that the union now does not work as the 
union did. In itself it was as it was, and this one 
fact became a powerful reason why all should make 
themselves familiar with the history of this union. 
Let all do this, and their Christianity will rise up in 


of the meeting, a person, with a 


He approved of the 


A vote of thanks was then iven to the 
and the meeting 99 ——— 


Wincusstrer.—John Kingel 


delivered a lecture on the se Alon ‘Church * 
State, at the 8 Ker yesterday week, 


Mr. Kin handled the 2 with 
skill, a without entering into the field of —— — 


controversy at all. From the time of the — 
error of the first reformers, who permitted the Pale 


to assume a control in religious matters, dow 
painful exhibition in Hereford Cath 8 
nexion was shown to be detrimental to the freedom, 
consistency, and truthfulness of the Establishment, 
Mr. Kingsley concluded by stating his belief that 
‘‘ better times were coming; that State interference 
in religious matters would soon be given up; that it 
ought to be a point of duty with all men to 
t all compulsory payments on account of reli- 
gion; and invited his hearers to join themselves as 
members with the British Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation.— Hants Independent 


SouTHAMPTON.—ANTI-sTATB-OHURCH LzoruRE.— 
On Wednesday evening last, a lecture was delivered 
at the Lon ms, by John Kingsley, Esq., B.A. 
(Mr, J. Clark, jun., in the chair), on the follow 
aubject:— Church Property — How much is it 
Whose is it? What should be done with it? With 
an examination of the question of Church-rates.”’ 
The Hanis I which gives a len 
sketch of the lecture, says, that Mr. — * 
9 received by 32 r tndienoe 
and was repeat eered during the 
his lecture. 1 3 the thanks of the — — 
were proposed by the Rev. Thomas Pullar, 
¥ Mr. W. Lankester, and carried amidst loud ap- 
plause. 


Lymineton.—On Thursday e 
lecture was delivered in New-lane 
Kingsley, Esq,., advocating the separation of Church 
and State. ‘The lecturer showed clearly the abuses 
which necessarily arise from the connexion of the 
Church with the State, and illustrated his point fully 
by examples taken from the State Chureh of this 
country. It is hoped that no long time will elapse 
before an efficient organization in connexion with the 
Association will be formed in this locality. 


June 7th, a 
by J. 


Newport, Istz or Wicut.—A public meeting is 
to be held at Newport to-morrow night, at which 
Mr. Miall and the Rev. Wm, Forster will be present 


as a deputation from the Committee. 


West-enp Mestine.—It will be seen from the 
advertisement elsewhere, that the Anti-state-church 
Association holds its summer meeting at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Monday evening. The names of 
several well-known public men are announced as 
speakers, and the attendance will, we doubt not, be 
as large as on the same occasion last year. 


Tun Rev. Ma. Avuies aGauw.—The Rey. Mr. 
Allies, of Launton, has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Tablet, Roman Catholic paper, avowing 
his belief that the Saviour is substantially ae 
with the elements at every celebration of the a- 
rist; and that he is in the of the same 
adoration on these occasions in this co as he 
professes himself to have been when v and 
communicating with Roman Catholic congregations 
during his tour on the continent of Europe.—Church 
Paper. 


Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp’s Orpination.—We are 
credibly informed, that at the ordination of the Lord 
Bishop of this diocese, held at Cuddesden, on Trinity 
Sunday, a candidate was ordained deacon, who has 

reviously been rejected by the Bishop of Ely for 

man Catholic tendencies; and who, though re- 
| commended by Dr, Pusey, had also been refused 
ordination by the Bishop of Exeter! — Oxford 
Chronicle. 


Risz 1N THE Vatvus or Lanp.—The following 
remarkable facts have been communicated to us 
regarding the altered value of a farm in the parish 
of West Kilbride, Ayrshire, during the last ninety 
years. In the year 1769 the farm in question, con- 
sisting of ahout ninety acres, was sold at £366 star- 
ling. A subsequent sale took place, at which it 
brought £1,800. In 1836 it was sold for £3,650 ; and 
during the current year it has again been disposed of 
for £8,000. There is no mineral value, nor anything 
connected with speculation of any description, in- 
fluencing this last purchase, which has been made 
exclusively on account of the improved state of the 
land, and a reliance on obtaining a return purely 
from its agricultural productions.— Glasgow Post. 


It is rumoured that on Mr, Hudson’s retirement, 
the London and North-western Railway Company 
will in all probability undertake the wor ng the 
entire system of railways from Rugby to York; and 
that negotiations are in progress with the Great 
Northern Railway, by which that —— may 
work into the London and North- western, have 
a common terminus at Euston- square. Globe. 


The cost of the hall and offices at the Euston- 
station of the London and North-western Railway is 
understated at £125,000; the interest of which at 
five per cent. is £6,250 per annum. The company 
must therefore earn more than £17 per day for every 
day in the year, including Sundays, simply for the 
use of these new buildings, exclusive of cost of 
‘ repairs.—The Builder. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE COUNCIL TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LEAGUE, 


The Council of the League for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Freedom in South Australia, considering that it 
is desirable for the body generally to renew their exer- 
tions for the removal of the existing grant so far as it 
connects religion with State-gupport, beg to give a very 
brief statement of the reasong why they have for some 
time thought it equally desirable to remain quiescent. 

The Petition to her Majesty the Queen having been 
forwarded in December, 1846, they considered that no 
further step should be taken until a reply to it had been 
received. They entertained a that a petition 
which had more names appended to it than any docn- 
ment that has yet existed in the colony, could have re- 
ceived from the authorities both at home and here the 
attention it deserved. They learned, therefore, with 
regret, that in England the Colonial Minister thought fit 
to advise her Majesty to reject the prayer of the peti- 
tioners; while, in the colony, it was not thought neces- 
sary to communicate the answer excepting through the 
— of the Gazette. 

Although this mode of treating the subject and its 
advocates was not calculated to diminish their exertions, 
the Council thought that it was not incumbent on them 
unnecessarily to expose either themselves or the cause 
they represented to a repetition of the treatment. They 
considered that the existing Act would expire shortly ; 
the Estimates for 1850 pom . bring the measure again 
under the notice of the Legislative Council; and the 
arrival of anew Governor would give them an oppor- 
tunity of having their future petitions and memorials 
received with courtesy and considered with attention. 

But while preparing for another application to the 
Local Legislature, the arrival of the Bishop of Adelaide, 
whose official position and personal influence were likely 
to have so much weight in this matter, suggested tbe 
propriety of an appeal to hie lordship; as, could that 
influence be secured, the Council felt that this important 

uestion might perhaps have been settled without fur- 
ther difficulty. They accordingly approved of a letter 


addressed to his lordship by the chairman and seere- | 


taries, and they have received a reply. The opinions 
contained in this answer, and also those which his lord- 
ship has expressed upon two public oceasions since his 
attention has been specially called to this question, 
preclude all hope of his conceding the aid they have 
solicited. The Council, therefore, consider that there 
should be no further delay in commencing a vigorous, 
unremitting, and systematic preparation for opposing 
the grant should it be again included in the coming 
estimates, and for resisting the substitution of any 
similar measure in its stead. As there is great proba- 
bility that an elective representation will be granted to 
the colony before long, the Council also purpose to pre- 
pare for that event, with especial reference to this ques- 
tion; that, if all other measures fail to relieve the colony 
from this partial distribution of the general revenue, the 
may look to the election of such representatives as will 
ensure a remedy. 

In the meantime, they proceed to publish the letter 
to the Bishop, and the answer, that they may be justified 
in the opinion of their brother colonists in declaring that 
while they propose to press their just elaims with firm- 
ness and perseverance, they wish to do so only in a 
spirit consistent with the religious character and the 
grave importance of the principles they conceive to be 
involved. 

E. STeEruens, Chairman. 
R. D. Hanson, 
A. H. Davis, Secretaries. 
Jno. Brown, 
Adelaide, October 17, 1848. 


The letter to the Bishop commences as follows :— 
To the Right Reverend the Bishop of Adelaide. 


My Lorp,—When a proposal for a grant of public 
money for the support of Religion and Education in 
South Australia was first submitted to the Legislative 
Council, some of the colonists formed themselves into 
a society for the purpose of opposing, by all legitimate 
means, that measure, and any subsequent one that 
might, in their opinion, interfere with religious freedom 
in the province. In bringing this subject under your 
lordship’s consideration by thus addressing you on 
behalf of the league then constituted, we beg to state 
that we are led to do so from a conviction that it is a 
matter involving some of the most important elements 
of the future peace and prosperity of the colony, and 
from a persuasion that the amicable settlement of it is, 
in a great measure, at the present moment in your lord- 
ship's hands. 

After assigning the reasons which have induced 
them to adopt the mode of argument and the course 
of observation which they have taken, they advert to 
the arbitrary assumptions which a demand for this 
measure implies; namely, that classes of religious 
men exist who refuse to provide instruction for 
themselves, and that it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to encourage such criminal negligence, by 
remunerating the instructors of these men out of 
the revenues of the State; and they then proceed 
ably to expose the injustice of that ostensibly im- 
partial measure, which, by including those who re- 
fuse Government aid in its pecuniary arrangements, 
assigns to tlie recipients of the grant, directly or 
otherwise, a larger sum than had been fixed on as 
their due proportion ; indicating also the injurious 
moral effects which must inevitably follow from re- 
garding ministers of salvation in the same light as 
officers of police, which is in fact done when the 
Legislature deals equally with both as departments 
of the political machinery, which has no higher 
purpose than the conservation of society. Those, it 
is Justly remarked, stand on far higher, though still 
untenable ground, who advocate the endowment of a 
singte sect, for they at least profess to believe in the 
existence of truth and to desire its advancement, 
forgetting, however, that to be thoroughly consistent 
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The Nonconformist. 


(June 13, 


they must claim infallibility either for themselves or 
others. 

Whilst entering their solemn protest against so de- 
grading a view of Christianity as the measure of the 
Legislature would hold up, the writers refuse to admit 
that the grounds upon whieh it was based really 
exist, Voluntaryism, it was said, had been found 
inadequate to provide religious instruetion for the 
community; those sects which had been trained 
to practise it have made no complaint of its failure ; 
those with whom it was a novel experiment have 
not given it a full and fair trial. 

Attention is also drawn to the results which have 
been already produced by the grant—jealousy and 
dissension have sprung up, not merely between 
different sects, but between the members of the 
several religious bodies; and an effectual stop has 
been put to that interchange of pecuniary aid which 
was so conducive to harmony and catholicity of 
spirit. And for what, it is indignantly asked, has 
this sacrifice been made? Fora sum less than that 
which might have been obtained from the opponents 
of the grant ir aid of the efforts of its supporters. 
The writers declare themselves willing to stake the 
credit of the Voluntary principle upon a single ex- 
periment. Let the grant, say they, be rejected, and 
an appeal made to the whole Christian community; 
and if it be not responded to by a contribution more 
munificent than the sum voted by the Council, then 
let Voluntaryism be pronounced a failure. 

The objectors to the grant are especially anxious 
that the principle which they believe to be a funda- 
mental lawof Christianity should be put to the proof 
in South Australia, where, in the midst of a new 
community, so fair a field presents itself for the ex- 
periment ; and they believe, moreover, that they 
have an indisputable right to demand such a trial. 

Those who firet risked their capital and prospects 
in the success of the infant colony, did so on the 
assurance that this great subject of contention should 
never be raised in the state. And one of the 
strongest inducements which the settlement pre- 
sented to numbers of emigrants was, the prospect of 
entire religious freedom. It is true that the counter- 
part of this contract in legal form eannot be pro- 
duced; but the agreement was explicit, and ouglit 
to be binding. The interference of the Colonial 
Legislature has been a breach of faith with the very 
parties without whom the colony would not have 
been founded ; it is a step taken in utter disregard 
of pledges which the authorized authorities continued 
to give to the whole body of settlers for years. 

But while actuated by a stern purpose to concen- 
trate all their energies in a struggle for their own 
liberty and the honour of religion, they are far from 
courting a strife in which those who should love as 
brethern must be arrayed as foes; they appeal to 
the Christian principle of those who have outraged 
the spirit of the gospel; they entreat them, by a 
repudiation of the legislative grant, to purchase to 
themselves a good degree, and by re-instating their 
brethren in those rights of which they have been 
unjustly deprived, to restore the harmony and good 
fellowship which have hitherto universally prevailed. 
They remind his lordship of the hopelessness of a con- 


test in the event of a representative government being 


granted to the colony, indicated by the fact, that to 


the memorial against the grant were appended 2,000 
signatures, while only 200 persons petitioned in 
its favour, many of whom are now satisfied that 
the measure was unnecessary, inexpedient, and in- 
jurious. 

Alas! alas! Our friends in Australia have yet to 
learn the arts and cunning of our State-church 
home government, and they will find, to their dis- 
gust and indignation, that the government which 
they obtain will not avail representatives for the 
abolition of the nuisance. The concluding appeal 
we shall give in their own words :— 


We cannot expect our arguments to have the same 
force with our opponents as with ourselves; and, doubt- 
less, alter all we can urge, our complaints may be con- 
sidered in some measure groundless, and our fears 
exaggerated. But we believe that concessions made 
under such impressions will be received with reciprocal 
feelings, aud will be hailed with as strong expressions 
of cordial sympathy as of satisfaction, Yield then to us, 
in a spirit of Christian courtesy, what we think to be, 
and claim as, our right; deprive us of the possibility of 
a future victory, by defeating us now by kindneas, aud 
you at once call upon our gratitude to concentrate the 
energy we are prepared to put forth in a long and sus- 
tained contest, into an effort for your assistance, so far 
as you may require or accept it; and, more than all, 
your avowed desire to promote, to the utmost of your 
power, the peace, union, and Christian advancemeut of 
the colony will be, indeed, triumphantly fulfilled. 

We have the honour to be, 
Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
Epwp. STEPHENS. 
R. D. Hanson. 
A. H. Davis. 
Jno. Brown. 
Adelaide, 23rd September, 1848. 
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The following is Dr. Short's curt reply; and we 
should imagine that it effectually convinced the 
„League,“ that appeals to the conscience and sense of 
justice of State-church bishops are of little avail :— 


Kensington, Oct. 4, 1848. 
(Reesived the 10th inst.) 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to ackmowledge the receipt of 
the letter you have done me the honour to address me 
on the subject of State Aid te Religious Instruction. 1 
am much gratified by the tone and temper in which it is 
written. If 1 declime to answer it new, I de so because 
nothing has oecurred which makes it pecessary to re- 
— the disenssion; and because during my absence in 

estera Australia statements could not be explained, 
nor arguments defended as might be necessary, I shall 
not be backward to state my views, and defend them, 
when I can do so usefully, and with the prospect of 
placing them fairly before the public. Meanwhile, with 
regard to the efficacy of the Voluntary System, I will 
only remark that, to the best of my belief, not a single 
minister of the gospel of any denomination is supported 
by the contributions of the congregation to which he 
ministers; and as for education, during the eleven years, 
it has effected next to nothing. 

With the earnest prayer that the spirit in which your 
letter is written may prevail when the question comes 
again to be discussed, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully in the Lord, 
Audusrus ADELAIDE. 


In reference to the Bishop's attack on volun- 
taryism in connexion with education, the South 
Australian Gazette says, that it has done more, 
in proportion to its numbers, to instruct the people 
in the colony, in the twelve years since its founda- 
tion, than was accomplished by the Episcopal 
Establishment of England, with its millions of 
revenue, and its tens of thousands of ministers, from 
the Restoration to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury—he believes he may say, up to this time.“ 


— 


Cnunch-narzs.— At a meeting of the ratepayers 
of Whitechapel, on the 7th inst., a church-rate of 
one penny in the pound was proposed to cover inci- 
dental expenses. Mr. Ebenezer Clarke stated his 
reasons why he could not vote for the rute. A show 
of hands was taken, and the rate negatived by a 
large majority. 

Tun Hon, anp Rev, Baptist NokL.—It has been 
stated, that the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel has 
received overtures which may lead to his becoming 
minister of the congregation assembling in John- 
street, Bedford-row, now under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. John Harington Evans. This statement is 
at least premature. The subject * have been 
mentioned; but no step has been taken on either 
side tending to the result spoken of. It may be well 
to state, that the church in John-street is not a 
Baptist Church, but a church which is open to 
Pedobaptists as members, and not merely as eom- 
municants.— Patriot. 


Tue Anechbisnor oF DUBLIN AND THE Rey, T. 
D. Greca.—A dispute now rages betwixt these two 
celebrated persons, which has been made the sub- 
ject of an action at law, and, as in other instances, 
the decision has gone in favour of the strong and 
more influential party, the other being condemned 
in the costs of the suit. From an announcement 
explanatory of the circumstances, we draw up the 
following account of the case. Shortly after Mr. 
Gregg’s famous discussion with Father Maguire, 
the Roman Catholic controversialist, a sermon was 
advertised by him on The Apostaey of the Church 
at Rome.“ ‘The delivery of this discourse was in- 
hibited by the Archbishop. The church of which 
Mr. Gregg was then chaplain being unlicensed, the 
reverend gentleman was thus, while he had the con- 
sent, without the written license of the Archbishop 
to officiate. After having been rebuked, he there- 
fore considerately resigned. Shortly subsequent, 
the parishioners of St. Nicholas Within appointed 
him their chaplain. Here he officiated without any 
bishop’s license, considering himself perfectly 
justified in doing so, as he was exempt from his 
jurisdiction, and under the authority of another 
Ordinary—that of the churchwardens and pa- 
rishioners acting in a corporate capacity in virtue of 
a Royal Charter. After the lapse of several years, 
during which unmolestedly he discharged his minis- 
trations, the Archbishop renewed his inhibitions— 
prohibiting him from discharging any ecclesiastical 
duties. This document Mr. Gregg treated as worth- 
less. The result was, that he was tried in the 
Archbishop’s Court—a decision was given against 
him, and he was condemned in the costs of the 
whole suit. Sanguine hopes are entertained that a 
reversal of this judgment might be obtained from 
the appellate court, but Mr. Gregg’s means do not 
warrant him to incur the expense that would be 
oceasioned in bringing forward the case. Mean- 
while, a warrant has been issued against Mr. Gregg 
for the costs already chargeable against him; and 
his friends are making strenuous exertions to collect 
the amount. 

Puorgstantism in Hungany.—Protestantism has 
been, till recent events, barely tolerated in Hungary. 
It has no official representation in the Legislature, 
while in the Diet of 1847 there were present in the 
Chamber of Magistrates, three Romish archbishops 8 
eighteendiocesan bishops, twenty-one titular bishops, 
live bishops of the United Greek Church, nine 
bishops of the Non-united Greek Church, one abbot, 
and one deputy of a chapter—in all, fifty-eight re- 

resentatives of those two corrupt hierarchies in a 

ouse consisting of 276 members. In the Lower 
Chamber there were p sent, forty-three abbots and 
tera, forty-three times as many votes 


as the towns of the whole kingdom ! 
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THE XN TILSTATE CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


— 


LIVERPOOL. 


a 1 

7 day evening last, the th inst., 
a . of the committee of the 
British Anti-state- church Association, with the 
principal local subscribers and a few influential 
friends, met at the Lecture Room, 11, Lime-street, 
Liverpool, and having taken tea, resolved themselves 
into a conference to discuss sundry proposals of a 
practical character for taking a fuller hold of the 
public mind, for petitioning Parliament, and for 
enabling the committee to accomplish these objects 
by an adequate improvement of its pecuniary re- 
sources. C. E. Rawlins, Esq., jun., was called to 
the chair. The Chairman was supported on the 
left by the Rev. W. Forster, of London, and the 
Rev. J. Stent; and on the right, by Dr. Thom and 
Chas. Robertson, Esq., who, with the Revs. W. 
Patterson, B. Shakespere, T. Rogers, R. Spence, and 
Messrs. W. Brown, J. Edwards, K. Liversedge, E. 
Rogers, W. Fisk, and S. B. Jackson, took part in 
the business of the evening. Other ministers and 
friends were present, and apologies were announced 
from several who were unable to attend, but who 
expressed the most cordial sympathy with the asso- 
ciation and its object. 

After tea, a collection was made to defray expenses, 
the arguments for and against petitioning at the 
present time were fully considered, and the result 
was an unanimous vote in favour of the proposal. 
The supply of forms, simply expressed, adapted for 
the approval of all objectors to religious establish- 
ments; the origination of separate petitions, by 
public meeting, or at various points of the locality, 
after the delivery of lectures, by congregations, 
Sunday-school teachers, or by private individuals 
uniting with their friends; simultaneous action, and 
a strict regard to the fairness and authenticity of 
signatures ; were points which were strongly urged. 
It was remarked by the Chairman (who has had 
considerable experience in public affairs) that a 
number of petitions from any one town, each with 
comparatively few names, having the residence 
attached to each signature, would have considerably 
more weight than a monster petition got up in the 
usual way, and is, moreover, the least expensive 
method. It was resolved by the Conference that 
steps should be taken for securing the delivery of a 
series of lectures in Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood in the ensuing winter, in relation to the union 
of Church and State, and the necessity for their 
separation. With a view to furnish the committee 
with adequate resources, Mr. Shakespere volunteered 
to take a book, and be responsible for the collection 
of a pound—challenged every true friend of the 
cause to do likewise—and showed how such a feasible 
effort, on the part of a number of individuals, would 
speedily render the committee the encouragement 
and support which are requisite. The printing and 
circulation of handbill notices of the lectures, show- 
ing, also, the fundamental principle of the Associa- 
tion—the terms of subscription—the addresses of 
individuals to whom subscriptions may be paid—a 
notice of the publications of the Association, and 
how to get them, was also a suggestion of im- 
portance which was well received. The conference 
was sustained with spirit, and its design, it is 
hoped, will be fully realized. 


PUBLIC MEETING, 

On Thursday evening, the members and friends 
of the Anti-state-church Association held a public 
meeting at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street, 
Liverpool. On the platform were the following 
gentlemen :—Charles Robertson, Esq., the Rev. W. 
Forster (of London), the Rev. B. Grant (of Bir- 
mingham), the Rev. H. S. Brown, the Rev. J. 
Stent, the Rev. Mr. Patterson, the Rev. Mr. Lid- 
dell, the Rev. F. Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Thom, the 
Rev. Mr. Booth, the Rev. W. Spence, — Liver- 
sedge, Pca J. Vickers, Esq., S. B. Jackson, 

sq., &c. 

On the motion of the Rev. H. S. Brown, seconded 
by the Rev. F. Bisnor, Charles Robertson, Esq., 
was called to the chair. 

The Liverpool Mercury devotes three columns to a 
report of the meeting, but the demands upon our 
space prevent us giving more than a brief summary. 

The CuarrMan, in his opening remarks, said that 
the more he examined the matter the more he was 
satisfied that the movement was purely one of a 
social character [hear], and that it affected them as 
much, if not more, as citizens than as religionists, 
A LOC as it did, to their sense of justice in the 
abrogation of a monopoly which exalted and 
aggrandized one section of a community at the ex- 
pense of another—and for the extinction of a system 
which clothed a few men with the power to insult 
and dictate to their fellow-citizens, under the plea of 
doing homage to religion. He (the Chairman) re- 
peated that he considered this movement to be one 
of social interest, and therefore ought to be national, 
He was far from undervaluing the importance of 
the religious argument derived from the authority 
of scripture. Its importance could not be over 
estimated, but he would venture to say that, 
if this question of civil establishments were 
taken entirely out of the religious category, 
it was one which, from its own nature and import- 
ance, deserved the deepest attention of every lover 
of truth and justice. Holding these views, and 
offering them as the grounds of his adherence to the 
Association, he was rejoiced to find that the Anu. 
state-church Association had opened its doors wide 
for the admission of all (however different their 
opinions on religious subjects might be), who held 


intercourse, of thought, and of opinion, were every- 
where conceded, it was impossible there could exist 
long so anomalous and obsolete a thing as an 
ecclesiastical corporation professing to claim mono- 
poly of public homage on the ground of being the 
sole defender of saving grace [cheers]. 

Mr. S. B. Jackson, the secretary, then read a 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Crichton, expressing his 
sympathy with the objects of the Association, and 
regretting his abgence. The Secretary added, he 
had similar letters from the Rev. D. Rees, the Rev. 
D. Loxton, the Rev. Wm. Graham, Mr. Sharpe, 
Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. Stitt. 

The addresses of the various speakers had refer- 
ence to three sentiments. 

The Rev. Mr. Patrerson (Wesleyan Association) 
spoke to the first sentiment, which was, The 
separation of the Church from the patronage and 
control of the State is demanded alike by reason, 
justice, and Seripture.“ 

The Rev. W. Forster, of London, in supporting 
the sentiment, gave a brief sketch of the rise of the 
Association, its reception among*Dissenters, and its 
entirely unsectarian character. Mr. Forster con- 
cluded by showing that the spirit of the age was 
favourable to the movement. He said that the 
great thoughts which were storming throughout the 
minds of nations, the events which were occurring 
on the continent, the feeling of the inhabitants of 
Italy about the temporal power of the Pope and the 
priests, the mental activity and moral sympathies 
of the masses of Christendom—all called upon the 
friends of freedom in this land to gird up their loins, 
and brace up their energies to the noblest enterprise 
in which good men and true have been engaged 
since Christianity had triumphed over Pagan Rome. 

At this period of the meeting, a person, with a 
shooting jacket and light buttons, and who ex- 
pressed himself favourable to the objects of the 
association, made his appearance on the platform. 
He spoke for some time on the subject of friendship, 
but then abruptly branched off by saying, the 
experience of ages and centuries has shown that the 
connexion between Church and State is the only 
true principle.“ ‘The audience did not seem dis- 
posed to listen longer to the orator, and the Chair- 
man having intimated that he was not addressing 
himself to the objects of the meeting, the intruder 
made a bow and his exit at the same moment, 
amidst loud hisses. 

The Rev. Mr. Booru, of Birkenhead, supported 
the objects of the Association, and went, at some 
length, into the question of State patronage, endow- 
ments, and tithes, the latter of which, he contended, 
were originally voluntary. He approved of the 
separation of Church and State, and would cordially 
support the objects of the Association, 

The Rev. Brewin Grant (Independent), of Bir- 
mingham, remarked, in support of the second sen- 
timent, that it might be said, religious men only 
should engage in this movement, and simply on 
religious grounds. Unfortunately, however, it was 
a political question, made so by others, therefore 
must be dealt with politically, and so was open to 
all politicians. But religious men would engage in 
this, as in all things, from religious motives. The 
Association did not repudiate, but stood upon, scrip- 
ture grounds; and they who desired the end, but 
could not unite in this politico-religious agitation 
for its attainment, should prove their consistency by 
having a religious Anti-state-church Association, 
and thus aim at the object in their own way, other- 
wise their advocacy of high motives might seem only 
the evasion of a plain duty [hear]. Mr. Grant was 
loudly cheered throughout his address. 

Rev. Jonx Stent (Baptist) spoke to the third 
sentiment :—*‘ The history of the union between the 
Church and the State, as it exists in this country, 
constitutes a powerful argument against its con 
tinuance.”’’ After going into an interesting histori- 
cal retrospect, he said it was painful to think that, 
after three hundred years of professed progression, 
they should be able to discover s0 many points of 
resemblance. Indeed, the modifications were chiefly 
in matters purely of forms In the spirit, the prin- 
ciple which the Establishment now embodied, the 
structure answered exactly to the foundation. 
What there was in it more consonant with pure 
Christianity had been forced into it from without. 
Its inevitable tendency was to fine and imprison- 
ment, and one was almost constrained sometimes to 
regret that the thing did not now stand forth in its 
real character. If the principle were acted out as 
well as professed, the separation would be inevitable 
and immediate. It was because the voice of the 
people had been uttered against prisons and stakes, 
and because very many Christians in the Establish- 
ment felt that prisons and fire were not scriptural 
arguments, that the union now does not work as the 
union did. In itself it was as it was, and this one 
fact became a powerful reason why all should make 
themselves familiar with the history of this union. 
Let all do this, and their Christianity will rise up in 


abhorrence of a principle which originated in the 


overpowering passions of a luxurious king, and 
whose course, from the moment of its birth until 
now, was marked in the blood of England's best 
sons, and of Christianity’s most earnest servants 
[cheers]. 

A vote of thanks was then given to the Chairman, 
and the meeting broke up at a quarter-past ten. 


Wincusster.—John Kingsley, Esq., of London, 
delivered a lecture on the separation of Church and 
State, at the Independent Chapel, yesterday week. 
Mr. Kingsley handled the subject with admirable 
skill, and without entering into the field of polemical 
controversy at all. From the time of the grave 
error of the first reformers, who permitted the State 
to assume a control in religious matters, down to the 
painful exhibition in Hereford Cathedral, State con- 
nexion was shown to be detrimental to the freedom, 
consistency, and truthfulness of the Establishment, 
Mr. Kingsley concluded by stating his belief that 
‘‘ better times were coming; that State interference 
in religious matters would soon be given up; that it 
ought to be a point of duty with all good men to 
resist all compulsory payments on account of reli- 
gion; and invited his hearers to join themselves as 
members with the British Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation.— Hants Independent. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—ANTI-STATE-CHURCH LectuRE,— 
On Wednesday evening last, a lecture was delivered 
at the Long Rooms, by John Kingsley, Esq., B.A. 
(Mr. J. Clark, jun., in the chair), on the following 
subject :—‘* Church Property — How much is it? 
Whose is it? What should be done with it? With 
an examination of the question of Church- rates.“ 
The Hants Independent, which gives a lengthened 
sketch of the lecture, says, that Mr. Kingsley was 
well received by a numerous andrespectable audience, 
and was repeatedly cheered during the delivery uf 
his lecture. At the close the thanks of the meetin 
were proposed by the Rev, ‘Thomas Pullar, seconde 
by Mr. W. Lankester, and carried amidst loud ap- 
plause. 


Lymincton.—On Thursday evening, June 7th, a 
lecture was delivered in New-lane Chapel, by J. 
Kingsley, Esq., advocating the separation of Church 
and State. The lecturer showed clearly the abuses 
which neccssarily arise from the connexion of the 
Church with the State, and illustrated his point fully 
by examples taken from the State Church of this 
country. It is hoped that no long time will elapse 
before an efficient organization in connexion with the 
Association will be formed in this locality. 

Newrort, ISLE or Wicut.—A public meeting is 
to be held at Newport to-morrow night, at which 
Mr. Miall and the Rev. Wm, Forster will be present 
as a deputation from the Committee. 


Wrsr-END Meetine.—lIt will be seen from the 
advertisement elsewhere, that the Anti-state-church 
Association holds its summer meeting at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Monday evening. The names of 
several well-known public men are announced as 
speakers, and the attendance will, we doubt not, be 
as large as on the same occasion last year. 


—— —)— —— - — 


Tun Rev. Mr. ALLIEs A0AIN.— The Rev. Mr. 
Allies, of Launton, has addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Tablet, Roman Catholic paper, avowing 
his belief that the Saviour is substantially present 
with the elements at every celebration of the Eucha- 
rist; and that he is in the practice of the same 
adoration on these occasions in thie country as he 
professes himself to have been when visiting and 
communicating with Roman Catholic congregations 
during his tour on the continent of Europe.—Church 
Paper. 3 

Tue Bisnor or Oxronp's ORrpDINATION.—We are 
credibly informed, that at the ordination of the Lord 
Bishop of this diocese, held at Cuddesden, on Trinity 
Sunday, a candidate was ordained deacon, who has 

reviously been rejected by the Bishop of Ely for 
toman Catholic tendencies; and who, though re- 
commended by Dr. Pusey, had also been refused 
ordination by the Bishop of Exeter! — Ozford 
Chronicle. 


Risk IN THE VALux or Lanp.—The following 
remarkable facts have been communicated to us 
regarding the altered value of a farm in the parish 
of West Kilbride, Ayrshire, during the last ninety 
years. In the year 1759 the farm in question, eon- 
sisting of ahout ninety acres, was sold at £365 ster- 
ling. A subsequent sale took place, at which it 
brought £1,800. In 1836 it was sold for £3,650; and 
during the current year it has again been disposed of 
for £8,000. ‘There is no mineral value, nor anything 
connected with speculation of any description, in- 
fluencing this last purchase, which has been made 
exclusively on account of the improved state of the 
land, and a reliance on obtaining a return purely 
from its agricultural productions.— Glasgow Post, 


It is rumoured that on Mr. Hudson's retirement, 
the London and North-western Railwa e 9 
will in all probability undertake the working of the 
entire system of railways from Rugby to York; and 
that negotiations are in progress with the Great 
Northern Railway, by which that company may 
work into the London and North-western, and have 
a common terminus at Euston-square.— Globe, 


The cost of the hall and officés at the Euston- © 
station of the London and North-western Railway is 
understated at £125,000; the interest of which at 
five per cent. is £6,250 per annum, The company 
must therefore earn more than £17 per day for every 
day in the year, including Sundays, simply for the 
use of these new buildings, exclusive of the cost of 


repairs.— The Builder. 
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RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Tus Unitep Fres Gosrpzt Caurcues.—The con- 
ference of the United Free Gospel Churches was 
held during Whitsuntide, in Nelson-street Chapel, 
Lancaster. The delegates from the different churches 
having arrived on Saturday, the services were com- 

menced on the W the same day by a public 
\ prayer-meeting. On Sunday, the 27th ult., there 
‘were six different services held, three in Nelson- 
street Chapel, and three in the open air, at different 

parts of the town. The attendance at the open-air 
services was large, and the addresses of the brethren 
appeared to tell, especially on that portion of our 
fellow-countymen who neglect the ordinances of the 
reg vagy! n Monday morning, the delegates met 
in the chapel for the transaction of business con- 
nected with the union of the free gospel churches. 
Mr. Sanderson, of Liverpool, was elected chairman, 
and Mr. Furness, of Lancaster, Secretary. The 
Secretary then read the reports from the different 
churches composing the union, relating to their state 
and progress, which were generally of a very cheer- 
ing nature. The sittings were again resumed on 
Tuesday morning, and terminated the same day. 
Never was there known such a spirit of inquiry in 
all parts of this county as at the present time. On 
Monday evening there was a public tea party, after 
which addresses were delivered by several delegates, 
explanatory of the principles and spread of the 
United Free Gospel Churches. There are upwards 
of one hundred and fifty ministers, who take the 
oversight of ‘the churches and preach the word of 
life. in church government they maintain the right 
of each church to govern itself, without the inter- 
ference of councils, synods, or conferences. In doc- 
trine they are evangelical. In reference to their 
ministers, they hold that with the exception of 
-evangelists or missionaries, they ought to support 
themselves and families by their own industry, 
except in cases of distress or old age; in such cir- 
cumstances they believe it is the duty of the church 
to provide for their necessities. agreeably to the 
direction of the Apostle Paul in 1 Tim. v. 17, and 
other portions of the New Testament Scriptures. 
They have also a considerable number of children 
under scriptural instruction every Lord’s-day. Dur- 
ing the past year, a great increase has taken place in 
this department of Christian enterprise.—From a 
Correspondent, 


ANOTHER CHAPEL FREE FROM Dest,—On Tues- 
day, June 5th, the friends connected with the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Loughborough, held a tea-meeting 
in the school-rooms, to celebrate the liquidation of 
their chapel debt After tea, a public meeting was 
held in the chapel, the Rev. W. Harcus, minister of 
the place, in the chair. Addresses were delivered 
by the Chairman; John Smith, Esq., Treasurer ; the 
Revs. T. James, T. Mays, and A. Stone. Communi- 
cations had been received from the Revs. Dr. Legge, 
and J. Smedmore, of Leicester, S. M“ All, of Not- 
tingham, and J. Corbin, of Derby, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting, and congratulating 
the congregation on the happy occasion. From the 
Treasurer's financial statement, it appeared that the 
debt was £300. Towards this sum, the Leicester- 
shire Chapel-Debt Association generously offered 
£100, on condition that the congregation contributed 
the other £200 ; this has been accomplished, and 
now the chapel is free from debt. ‘Twenty-one years 
ago, the chapel was opened with a debt of £1,300 ; 
and though since then the cause has had many 
reverses, now there is an increasing church and con- 


gregation, and a beautiful chapel free from pecuniary 
burden. 


HALL Forp, WRIrwonrn, NEAR RochpaLE.— The 
ceremony of laying the corner- stone of a new Inde- 
pendent Chapel here took place on Friday, June Ist, 
in the presence of a large concourse of persons. The 
service was opened by singing a hymn, and the Rev. 
D. Hewitt, of Rochdale, engaged in prayer; the 
Rev. R. Robinson, the minister of the place, then 
addressed the assembly, congratulating them upon 
the liberality displayed in making enlarged provision 
for the claims of the congregation, stating the funda- 
mental truths which he hoped would be preached in 
the new chapel, and the importance of connecting 
every exertion with earnest and unceasing prayer. 
A hymn being sung, E. G. Kay, Esq., who gives the 
land upon which the chapel is to be built, besides a 
very handsome subscription, laid the stone, and 
made a few 13 remarks, The Rev. Professor 
Stowell, of erham .College, then delivered a 
most interesting address, distinguished by great 
pathos, intelligence, and evangelical sentiments. In 
the evening, a tea party was held in the school-room 
* the old chapel, and several speeches were 
delivered on the occasion. The day was beautifully 
fine, and the numerous auditory were highly gratified 
with the proceedings. 


We understand that the Rev. Richard Morris, of 
York. street Chapel, has resigned the pastoral charge 
of the church meeting in that place, and has ac- 
cepted the unanimous invitation of the church and 
congregation at Buckingham Chapel, Clifton, near 
Bristol.— Manchester Examiner. 


ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcu, 71, MorTIMER-sSTREET, 
CaVENDISH-sQUARE.—A public meeting to celebrate 
the connexion of the Rev. T. T. Lynch with this 
church, was held on Thursday evening, June 7th. 
Dr, William Smith, classical tutor of Highbury Col- 
lege, occupied the chair. The Rev. A. J. Morris, 
the Rev. Mr. Charlton, and other ministers and 
gentlemen, were on the platform. It was stated to 
the meeting that Edward Miall, Esd., and the Rev. 
J. Burnet, were unavoidably absent, but had ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the church on this o¢e 


casion. Dr. Harris, of Cheshunt, had also intended 
to be present, but was unexpectedly prevented. He, 
however, promised his services to the church on the 
first occasion they might need them. After singing, 
— was offered by the Rev. Mr. Charlton, of 

otteridge, and the Chairman then briefly addressed 
the meeting. Dr. Lankester, on behalf of the church, 
ave asketch of its history from its first formation. 
le did not detail the circumstances which led to the 
separation of the greater portion of the members 
from the church at Craven Chapel, but he claimed 
for them the right of judging for themselves what 
was the path of duty on that occasion. This right 
he believed they freely 2 to all those from 
whom they had differed. The church had endea- 
voured in its conduct to carry out the great princi- 
ples of a Christian brotherhood, in which, whilst 
office and order, constituted and approved by the 
brethren, were respected, they allowed no au- 
thority as greater than the Church, the Chris- 
tian society itself, which was under law to 
Christ alone, and derived its power from him. 
This, he believed, was the distinguishing feature of 
Congregational Independency, and the principle 
upon which Christian men grounded their oppo- 
sition to State establishments of religion. The Rev. 
T. T. Lynch then explained hig views of a 
Christian church, and of the relations of pastor 
and people, for which we regret we cannot find 
room. The faith, in truth, Mr. Lynch said, 
which, in his judgment, the church at Mortimer- 
street had shown, inspired him with faith in them. 
Sensible of the difficulties of their position and of his 
own, he yet had a cheerful hope in the success of 
their joint endeavours. The Rev. A. J. Morris, 
of Holloway, then addressed the church and 
congregation on the relation existing between the 
pastor’s joy and the people’s profit. In eloquent 
and moving sentences he depicted the advan- 
tage to be derived from the mutual confi- 
dence between the pastor and his flock. He 
dwelt on the nature of church membership, and 
pointed out that it was a life, and not a position; 
that it involved duties, and some of the most im- 
portant were those towards the teacher the church 
had made its pastor. He also clearly defined the 
sphere within which the pastor ought to act, and 
out of which he became the priest and tyrant 
of the Church. The Rev. Mr. Charlton said, that he 
represented a union of ministers of which Mr. Lynch 
had formerly been a member. He expressed his 
friendship for Mr. Lynch, and congratulated the 
church at Mortimer-street on the commencement 
of his ministry among them. Mr. Lynch having 
offered his thanks and those of the church to the 
chairman, to Mr. Morris, and the friends who 
attended on the occasion, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Mr. Pope, and the meeting concluded. Efforts 
will be immediately made to obtain a piece of 
ground for building in the neighbourhoo: of the 


present place of meeting, of which we hope to give 
due notice. 


Rev. J. E. Tunmer has resigned his pastoral 
charge, and preaches the ‘farewell sermon,“ at 
Godmanchester, on Lord’s-day, June 17th. 


FREEHOLD LAND ScuEemMEs.—Flourishing Freehold 
Land Societies have been started in Shields, Hex- 
ham, and in nearly all the principal towns in South 
Durham. The promoters amongst the working 
classes are temperance men—teetotalers ! 


Iron, Harpware, AND METAL. Trapes’ PENSION 
Society.—A general meeting of this society was held 
at the London Tavern, on Monday, the 28th of May, 
for the election of six additional pensioners, and 
other business—T. B. Simpson, Esq. (vice-president 
and treasurer), in the chair. The Hon. Secretary, 
in moving the first resolution, remarked that, in 
having to propose only one gentleman on that occa- 
sion, as a vice-president, the present meeting con- 
trasted unfavourably with that in May, 1848. After 
the anniversary festival of that year, presided over 
by the late Lord Mayor, the society had the honour 
of electing no less than eight gentlemen to that dis- 
tinction, in virtue of donations of not less than 20 
guineas each. The appendix to the Report, now 
preparing for the press, would contain more than 200 
names of new subscribers, or donors; and the grow- 
ing zeal of the friends of the institution afforded 
well-grounded hopes that the present year, amidst 
all the discouragements arising from the continued 
depression of trade, will compare very favourably at 
its close with any previous year of the society’s ex- 
istence. Mr. H. L. Taylor, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, after expressing his satisfaction at the progress 
of the society, informed the meeting that he had 
recently had an interview with the Lord Mayor, who 
had authorized him to say that he had not forgotten 
the society, nor would he permit it to suffer beyond 
what was inevitable, and that his lordship’s intended 
donation of ten guineas should be forwarded to the 
Hon. Secretary. At one o'clock the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election. The names of the successful 
candidates appeur in our advertising columns. The 
pension is 20 guineas per annum, and the number of 
annuitants is now 25. After thanks to the scrutineers 
for their laborious exertions, a well-merited tribute 
was paid by Messrs. B. Fowler and Constable to the 
Hon. Collector, on his retirement from office; and 
by Mr. W. S. Burton and Mr. Holmes to the Hon. 
Secretary, who, in reply, expressed his high gratifi- 
cation at the favourable notice taken of his humble 
efforts on behalf of the society—at the same time 
stating, that highly as he appreciated the approbation 
of the society, his gratification would be greatly en- 
hanced, if whatever in his conduct was deemed 
deserving of praise should be also thought worthy of 
emulation. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


On Wednesday last, the annual general meeting 
of the members of this society was held at the 
Central School-house, Sanctuary, Westminster. The 
discussion which has been for some months past 
going on with reference to the management clauses, 
and the proceedings of the Council on Education 
generally, rendered the meeting one of unusual im- 
portance. The proceedings were of a very animated, 
if notexciting character. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury presided. 

The Rev. J. D. Lonspatz read the Report. This 
document dwelt at considerable length on the 


exertions that had been made to provide extended 


education for the poor, and on the state of the insti- 
tutions in connexion with the society. It concluded 
with the following remarks, which were greeted with 
loud applause :— 

Your committee must revert to their correspondence 
with the Committee of Council on the management 
clauses proposed to be inserted in the trust deed of all 
Church of England schools towards the erection of 
which aid is granted out of the funds voted by Parlia- 
ment for the purposes of education. That correspond- 
ence is now before the members of the society. The 
committee trust that it will prove that, whilst they have 
desired to secure the co-operation of the Government in 
that great work of education in which the Church is 
engaged, they feel the impossibility of being parties tu 
any arrangement which can surrender any priuciple of 
the Church, or impair the pastoral efficiency of her 
clergy. This correspondence is now drawing to a close ; 
and the committee would remind the members of the 
society that, although neither the committee nor the 
society itself can claim to be considered as representing 
the Church of England, yet that the interests of the 
important cause of Church education do depend in great 
measure on the wisdom, forbearance, and faithfulness 
to its principles with which the society arranges and 
maintains the relations between the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education and itself, and in this course the com- 
mittee confidently reckon on receiving the firm and 
temperate support of all the members of the society.“ 

The Rev. G. A. Denison rose to move the reso- 
lution he proposed and withdrew at the last meeting. 
It was as follows :— 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that no arrangement 

which shall involve the compulsory imposition of any manage- 
ment clauses whatsoever, as the condition of State assistance, 
or of any condition whatsoever, except the legal tenure of the 
site, and the right of inspection as defined and ascertained 
in 1840, can be satisfactory to or ought to be accepted by the 
Church. 
The rev. gentleman said he felt quite sure, that in 
bringing forward that resolution he should not be 
accused of acting with any disrespect towards his 
Grace the President of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Society. He was sure, although the Lord 
President of the Council said in his place in Parlia- 
ment, not many evenings since, that those who sup- 
ported his resolution were few, that the circumstances 
of that day would show him how wrong he was in 
his conjecture [cheers]. It was a great question 
they had then to decide [cheers]—it was, in effect, 
whether the National Society should continue to be, 
as it had hitherto been, the handmaid of the Church 
of England, or whether it should retire from that 
position, and subordinate itself to the Committee of 
Council, and submit to a system of State dictation. 
He had seen it stated lately—and he confessed that 
nothing surprised him more—that the resolution 
declared that no management clauses could be 
framed that ought to be accepted by Church schools. 
The resolution did nothing of the kind. It merely 
denied the right of the State to force management 
clauses upon the Church [hear, hear]. Of course, 
there must be a management of some kind or other 
in every school; there was no occasion for the Com- 
mittee of Council to tell them that; but the teach- 
ing of the school—what should be taught there, and 
how it should be taught—was for the Church to 
settie, and not for the Committee of Council [cheers]. 
Where there existed a State system, there the State 
interfered, and had a right to interfere. But it was 
because they had not a State system in England yet, 
that the State ought not to interfere. By God's help 
they never would have a State system in connexion 
with the Church [loud cheers]. No, not the faint- 
est outlines and beginnings of a State system should 
ever be encouraged. The State, he admitted, had a 
perfect right to see that the constitution of a Church 
school to which the public money was given was 
legal, but beyond that the State had no right to go 
one inch [hear, hear]. He called upon the rev. 
gentlemen at the meeting never to prostrate the 
Church of England to the designs of the Committee 
of Council, to a State authority that systematically 
denied the plainest rules of simple and equal justice. 
He also appealed to his lay brethren to resist the 
attempts of this lay papacy, convinced as he was 
that Parliament would never venture to disregard 
the decision of an influential meeting such as that of 
the National Society, if they maintained a firm and 
consistent attitude. ‘The rev. gentleman resumed 
his seat amidst loud applause. ° 3 

The Rev. Dr. WorDswortH, canon of Westminster, 
seconded the resolution in an elaborate and eloquent 
speech, which was received with repeated bursts of 
applause. He denounced the Committee of Council, 
which he said was guided mainly by its secretary. 

Sir T. D. AcLtanp made some remarks in detence 
of the Committee of Council, which were frequently 
interrupted. 

Archdeacon ALLEN rose to move an amendment 
upon the resolution proposed by Mr. Denison; and, 
as one who had for some time eaten the bread, and 
received the money of the Committee of Council, 
said a few words in justification of his conduct. He 
then submitted the following amendment :— 
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i ing desires to have the settlement of the ques- 
ge Pep hy we 4 the Lords of Committee of Council 
and the Committee of the National Society; and that the Com- 
mittee of the latter society be respectfully requested to urge 
upon the Lords Commissioners of the Council of Education the 
desirableness of allowing the promoters of Church schools to 
leave the appeal on all matters to the bishop of the diocese 
whenever three-fourths of the promoters shall express in writing 


their desire to do 80. ; g 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER FULLER, in seconding the amend- 
ment proposed by Archdeacon Allen, denied that 
there was anything in the management clauses, or 
in the Minutes of the Committee of Council, that 
impaired the authority or influence of the bishop. 
He would go so far as to say, that not only they did 
not diminish the authority of the bishop, but that 
they increased it. 

The Rev. Henry WILBERFORCE did not believe, 
that if they adopted the management clauses any 
practical inconvenience would arise from the want 
of an appeal. He might express his conviction, that 
they were in the most awfully-momentous crisis 
with respect to Church education. He would not 
say that the Committee of Council intended surrep- 
titiously to introduce any mixed or general system of 
religious education ; but they were silently and cau- 
tiously introducing a system which would inevitabl 
result in general religious education, and to bring a 
Church schools under the immediate control of the 
Government. The Legislature of England, as at 
present constituted, was neither Church nor Chris- 
tian, so that if there was any system of State or 
Government education it must partake of that cha- 
racter, The Government must steer between the 
Roman Catholic and the Socinian, and other sects ; 
and that they must do by declining to provide any 
means of dogmatic teaching. ‘The present state of 
Europe was, to a great extent, attributable to the 

revalence of such a system of teaching [hear, hear]. 

he secular power in Europe had been gradually, but 
surely, encroaching upon the ecclesiastical power in 
matters ecclesiastical. Such was the tendency of the 
age; and it was just because it was the tendency of 
the age that Christians and Churchmen ought not 
to give way to it, but they should resist it [cheers]. 

A lengthened discussion ensued, in which the Earl 
of Harrowby, the Rev. Frank Sugden, Archdeacon 


Manning, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Chi- 


chester, the Bishop of ee Lord Nelson, Mr. 
T. D. Acland, the Rev. K. Burgess, and other 
gentlemen, took part. Eventually the following 
amendment was proposed by Mr. Archdeacon 
MANNING :— 

That this meeting acknowledges the eare and attention of the 
committee in conducting the correspondence with the Com- 
mittee of Council, and regrets that a satisfactory conclusion has 
not yet been arrived at; that while this meeting desires fully 
to co-operate with the State in Age ye ae the education of the 
people, itis under the necessity of declaring that no terms of 
union can be satisfactory which shall not allow the clergy and 
laity full freedom to constitute schools upon such principles and 
models as have been approved by the Church of England; and 
that whenever it shall be desired the schools should be placed 
under the superindence of the clergy, an appeal being allowed to 
the bishop of the diocese. 

Mr. Denison said, that if that amendment were 
carried, it would establish the principle for which he 
had been fighting for thelast two years. He had no 
objection to withdraw his motion in its favour 
l 
The Bishop of Oxrorp and the Bishop of Satis- 
BURY offered some observations, both Right Rev. 
Prelates declaring that they would not vote for the 
amendment if Mr. Denison entertained such views 
as he had stated. 

The ArcuBisHop put Archdeacon Allen’s amend- 
ment to the meeting, Mr. Denison's motion having 
been withdrawn. It was almost unanimously re- 
jected. 

Archdeacon Manning’s amendment was put, and 
carried by a tremendous majority. 

The question of adjournment was then raised, but 
the Archbishop declined to put it to the meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the Archbishop closed the 

roceedings, which extended over upwards of eight 

ours, 


ReE-APPEARANCE OF THE CHOLERA.— At an in- 
quest held on Friday at the Middlesex Hospital, 
before Mr. H. M. Wakley, a juror asked the coroner 
if it was true that the cholera, after expiring in 
London, had again made its appearance? The 
Coroner replied that he was sorry to say it had; 
for on one day in the preceding week he held 
three inquests on persons who had diedof Asiatic 
cholera,and on Wednesday he had a similar case 
at Brentwood. The juror inquired if it were 
quite safe to view the bodies, as there were doubts 
whether it was or was not infectious. The Coroner 
answered that no one need in the slightest degree 
fear contamination; and he might mention that no 
person who was properly clothed, fed, and cleansed, 
need fear the cholera. In nine cases out of ten, or, 
indeed, all the cases he had seen, the disease had 
been brought on by want of food.—— At Upper Rain- 
ham, near Chatham, several cases of cholera have 
been reported, 15 of which have terminated fatally. 
The disease first made its appearance in some cot- 
tages in the rear of Mr. Lampard's, a blacksmith, 
the whole of which are inhabited by poor people, 
with large families, The disease is suspected to 
have first broken out by a woman dying in one of 
the cottages, which being closed, together with the 
heat of the sun, produced a dreadtul stench, and, 
the effluvium being inhaled by the inmates, they 
fell victims to the disease, which spread from one 
cottage to another. ‘The disease has also appeared 
on board an emigrant ship off Plymouth. 


AN oLv woman of Walton, in Derbyshire, has 


lost her life from wounds inflicted by a vicious cow, 


which gored her in passing through a field. The 
cow was eventually driven away from her victim 


by a number of other cows that’ were in the field, 
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A great public meeting in support of the motion 
brought forward by Mr. Cobden last night, in the 
House of Commons, on this subject, was held on 
Monday evening, in Exeter Hall, which at the hour 
of taking the chair (six o’clock) was well filled, and 
at a later period of the evening crowded to excess. 
On the platform, and in the front seats of the area, 
were many ladies; and we observed around the 
Chairman (Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P.) the follow- 
ing among many other ministers and gentlemen :— 
J. Bright, Esq., M. P., W. Ewart, Esq., M. P., J. 
Brotherton, Esq., M. P., J. Kershaw, Esq., M. P., 
W. Cowan, Esq., M. P., S. M. Peto, Esq., M. P., 
J. Ellis, Esq., M. P., Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., 
M. P., George Thompson, Esq., M. P., J. Williams, 
Esq., M. P.; Revs. Dr. Burns, J. Burnet, H. Richard, 
W. Brock, R. Ainslie; Messrs. Joseph Sturge, C. 
Gilpin, G. H. Alexander, B. Miall, D. W. Wire, J. 
Scoble, Elihu Burrit; and J. Bateman, Esq., LL. D. 

The CHarrman said: My Christian friends— 
friends of order, of peace, and of the human race—I 
rejoice to see such a meeting as I now witness, and 
over which I feel it a distinguished honour to preside. 
And particularly do I notice one characteristic of the 
present meeting, which is to me very satisfactory— 
that is, the very great majority of the male sex pre- 


sent. The ladies are always so before us on every 
question of humanity and religion, that when I see 
my own sex coming forward in the prominent man- 
ner they do to-night, I regard it as singularly 
indicative of the hold which the question of peace is 
taking upon the public mind [cheers]. You are 
aware that there has been, for some thirty years past, 
a society in existence called the Peace Society. That 
society has maintained the cause of peace upon 
scriptural principles, and has denounced war as 
nothing but wholesale murder. There has recently 
arisen another portion of our fellow-countrymen, 
who, thinking that we stood upon what they were 
pleased to call abstract and extreme N 
yet desired to co-operate with us iu destroying war; 
and we thought that we should not do right to refuse 
their co-operation. From this state of things arose 
the Peace Congress which was held at Brussels last 
autumn, wherein an attempt was made to unite all 
those individuals, of whatever country, who thought 
that war was an evil which might and ought to be 

revented. A similar Congress is to be held at 

aris in August next; and in the present circum- 
stances of Europe, I can conceive nothing more im- 
portant than that a large number of men should meet 
in the great metropolis of France—not as Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Italians, Germans, or Russians—but 
simply as men, ready to embrace the whole human race 
in the arms of their goodwill [cheers]. I rejoice 
that we have to-day been honoured with the notice 
of a paper which carries great power with it—for a 
column in the Times [hisses] is worth a great deal 
to any cause. I am afraida great many people read 
the Times more than they do their Bible; and when 
they want to have their minds directed on any 
question, go to the columns of that paper, instead 
of to the pages of this book. For my own part, I 
never wish to abandon the religious grounds of this 
movement,—to forget the glorious description of the 
aim of the Redeemer’s advent, Peace on earth, 
good-will to men” [applause]. But if other people 
take the lower ground of argument, and object to 
war because of the evils which it inflicts upon 
society, I rejoice at it. I am glad, therefore, to 
notice, that there is a third party rising up, in this 
country, who, while they think that war is a neces- 
sary evil, admit that it isa very great evil; and 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. have met, as 
President of the Peace Society, with many red- 
coated gentlemen, who have said, We know what 
the horrors of war are; we have witnessed a battle- 
field, and felt the loss of fathers and brothers; and 
we only fear that the success of your cause is more 
distant than you suppose.“ Is it possible, however, 
to look at such a meeting as this, without feeling 
that the question is no longer among the clouds, 
but has become a practical one? The presence of 
so many Members of Parliament shows that you 
have begun even to move St. Stephen’s, and if you 
can move St. Stephen’s, you can move the world 
[applause]. 

The Rev. H. Ricuarp (Hon. Secretary to the 
Peace Congress Committee), read the following 
paper :— 

The Peace Congress Committee have much pleasure 
in laying before this meeting the following brief sum- 
mary of its proceedings. 

Acting upon the spirit of the resolutions adopted at 
the Brussels Congress, the Committee have instituted 
a series of operations to bring under the notice of the 
people and the Government of this country some prac- 
tical substitute for the war-system. 

The cordial support and sympathy of Mr. Cobden 
having been secured to this movement, he was requested 
to submit to Parliament a motion, recommendi 
formation of international treaties of arbitration, by 
which disputed questions between Governments should 
be settled without any appeal to arms. This motion 
he will bring forward in the House of Commons to- 
morrow night. 

More than 160 public meetings have been held in 
various 2 of the country, comprising nearly all the 
Principal towns in England and Scotland, for the purpose 
of sustaining Mr. Cobden, by a strong expression of 
public sentiment in favour of the contemplated measure, 
and upwards of 1,000 petitions have been sent up in its 
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support. At the following meetings, the chair was 
taken by the respective mayors of the towns :—Leeds, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Nee we sett Sow Worcester, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Wakefield, Bradford, Doncaster , 
Southampton, Bridport, and Falmouth. . 

A resolution was adopted at the Conference of the 
Friends of Peace (held in the Hall of Commerce, last 
October), to raise a special fund of £5,000, to carry on 
the operations of the Peace Congress Committee during 
the year. This resolution has been liberally met by 
contributions amounting, up to the present time, to 
about £3,500. | 

Arrangements are now in progress for holding a 
Congress of the Friends of Peace in Paris, in the month 
of August. A committee of organization, comprising 
several of the most eminent and influential men in 
France, will superintend the arrangements for this 
assembly, at which it is expected that numerous dele- 

ations will represent various European countries, and 
the United States of America. 
Elihu Burritt and myself (Mr. Richard added) 
three weeks ago, were admitted to a long interview 
with the illustrious poet-statesman Lamartine [great 
cheering]. He gave his full and cordial adhesion to 
our movement, and promised his co-operation, both 
as a member of the committee of organisation, to 
prepare for the congress, and as a member of the 
congress itself. I hope we shall have an opportunity 
of compensating to that illustrious man for the in- 
titude of his countrymen [renewed and continued 
cheering], by making him president of the world’s 
Peace 3 He also intimated his willingness, 
after the congress—if we thought it desirable—and 
I am sure we shall all think it highly desirable—to 
return with us to England, and appear at Exeter 
Hall [immense and long-continued cheers]. When 
we see such men as he, and as M. Bastide, and M. 
de Tocqueville — the new French Minister for 
Foreign es eee with Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, we can 17 7 ord to smile at the sneers of 


the Times [applause]. 

Mr. Brient, M. F., was received with loud and 
long-continued cheers. He spoke as follows:—It 
has occurred to me, whilst our Chairman has been 
speaking, that if a stranger from some distant land 
were placed for a moment upon this platform, to 
look upon this great assembly, he would come to 
the conclusion, looking at the reputed practical 
character of our countrymen, that some question 
of commercial importance, or some great scheme of 
benevolence, or some great principle or improved 
policy of government, would be under discussion on 
this occasion. And I am prepared to assert that 
we are met here to-night for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a — as important as can well engage 
our attention. And yet it is perhaps a little strange 
that this meeting has been made the subject of 
almost unmixed ridicule by parties who profess to 
instruct and guide the public, both connected with 
the public press, and in other influential positions. 
There is a party at this moment looking upon this 
meeting as a pleasant hallucination of a con- 
sidagable number of people; and there are those 
who go to make up what is facetiously called the 
‘collective wisdom' of this og we aughter ]— 
men who believe that we are people amusing 
ourselves with visionary and impracticable theories. 
But let it be borne in mind that these great 
organs of the press, and these men in Par- 
liament, have said and thought precisely the 
same of several other great questions, on several 
other occasions [hear, hear]. I am not led at all to 
despair of the progress, of the soundness, or of the 
ultimate success, of any public question because I 
see leading articles in great newspapers, or speeches 
even from great men, against it [hear, hear]; for I 
know perfectly well that it is not in newspaper 
offices, nor in official and governmental offices, that 
great principles are either first discovered or advo- 
cated with honesty and success [cheers]. On this 
question, however, we have this great advantage, 
that every man who speaks openly is obliged to ad- 
mit the excellency of our object, and all thut he can 
complain of is, that it is not practicable, or that the 
means we take are not likely to bring it about. They 
say that there has always been war. Well, we don't 
deny that. But certainly we cannot be accused of 
an undue precipitancy, if, after centuries’ duration of 
this plague, we now hope to do something to put a 
stop to it. But crime and disease are at least as old 
as war; yet no one supposes it to be fanciful that 
all should meet together, and co-operate to suppress 
crime, if possible, and to diminish the pressure of the 
sufferings which arise from disease (hear, hear]. 
They try remedies for those misfortunes and evils 
which afflict humanity; and why should we be held 
up to ridicule who here, in the face of day, before 
this vast metropolis, and with our opinions going 
forth to the world, come forward and propound a 
scheme, not by which war shall be rendered for ever 
impossible, but shall be rendered much less possible, 
re much less destructive of human happiness than 
it is now and has been in past times? (cheers, | These 
men who call everything visionary are a large class. 
They have nothing to suggest themselves [hear, 
hear]. They have not the honesty or the intelli- 
gence thokdughly to investigate these great questions, 
and then they pooh, pooh,” those who do investi- 
ate them, and say, „Oh, your schemes are 
visionary” [cheers]. But you must bear in 


ng the | mind that there is a very large class interested 


in another direction than that in which we 
wish to travel; and though I do not believe there 
exists in this country a creature in human form who 
would say openly—and I hope there is not one who 
would think—that war is a good thing, and that war 
should continue or that those who profit by war 
hope that it may never cease ; yet, when we recollect 
the large class interested in the preparations for war 
and the expenditure in war, we cannot be surprised 


if men regard the policy that we advocate with 
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somewhat of distrust, and are favourably disposed 
to receive arguments which go to prove that our 

tinciples cannot be 31 applied hear, 
bear]. Let any one look over Europe — not at this 
moment, when strife is everywhere prevailing or 
imminent—but as it was two years ago, before this 
disturbance had broken out—and you may makea 
calculation that the Christian nations of Europe have 
been spending not much, if anything, less than 200 
millions of pounds sterling per annum, not in war, 
but in warlike preparations, during a period of pro- 
found peace [hear, hear], We have had lately a 


very im t document from the President of the 
French Republic. We learn that that country has 
now on foot, if I mistake not, 480,000 armed men, 


with 40,000 horses, and I know not how many hun- 
dred pieces of artillery [hear], Prussia has 380,000 
men now under arms. Adding to those two the 
number of soldiers maintained by Great Britain, you 
will find that these three kingdoms alone have now 
armies amounting to considerably more than one 
million of men; Austria and Russia have armies 
which, united, are, I believe, considerably more 
numerous than the armies of these three kingdoms ; 
then we have smaller armies of the smaller states; and, 
in all probability, the Christian nations of Europe 
have, at this moment, more than two and a half 
millions of soldiers—men drawn entirely from the 
pursuits of industry [hear]—the whole of what they 
ight produce lost to the countries to which they 
ong, and to the world—and consuming an enor- 
mous expenditure drawn from the industry of the 
people of these various countries [hear, hear] - and 
wherever they are, whether in peace or in war, 
exercising an influence adverse to those benign 
rinciples and to that state of things amongst man- 
ind which Christianity was intended to produce 
Een There can be no doubt whatever that we 
ave a large opposition to contend with from that 
opinion which prevails amongst numbers in this 
country and in other countries, who are more or less 
favourable to the old war system, or imbued with a 
war epirit. But there is one thing which I am quite 
certain such meetings as this mustdo; they must 
diminish the amount of evil which the war spirit 
brings upon us during peace. It has been said by 
one of our greatest men and poets, that 


Peace has her victories, not lees than war. 


But, under the system now prevailing, we may say 
that peace has her calamitics only less than those of 
war. For so entirely do governments appear to live 
under the impression that war is always imminent, 
that they employ the period between one war and 
another in loading the nations whom they govern 
with those calamities in only a mitigated shape 
which necessarily spring from the prevalence of war 
hear, hear]. Now, let no opponent of ours mistake 
our object. We do not suppose that the resolution 
to be submitted to the House of Commons to-morrow 
night, if carried, will put an eud to war for ever, We 
do not suppose that the introduction of an arbitration 
clause into treaties can make quarrels between na- 
tions of such a nature that they never can lead to 
war. Wedo not suppose, for example, that there 
are not cases in which an arbitration would be no 
more possible than it is between two men exaspe- 
rated beyond the bounds of reason, and unable to 
listen to anything that may be addressed to them, 
We do not say that a nation trampled on, either by 
its government or by a foreign nation, may not, by 
force of the heel which is upon them, rise and assert, 
even by this dreadful method, its right to be free 
[loud cheers]. You cannot well arbitrate between 
master and slave [hear, hear]—but as all nations 
are not in that position towards each other, but 
many of them in the position of equals before the 
world, so far as 2 are concerned, at least, we are 
able to prove that the proposition which is about to 
be submitted to Parliament, which we support at 
this meeting, which the people of England have 
shown themselves so much in favour of, will be of 
immense advantage in 8 the peace of the 
world [hear, hear]. What we want to do in this 
country is to change public opinion, so that on all 
occasions it will look for peace, and love peace, 
and regard war as the greatest possible of human 
calamities. And not only should we endeavour 
to teach the people this, but to teach it to the 
Government [cheers]. What has been the course 
of our Government since 1815? Nothing more 
suicidal, nothing more childish, probably was ever 
seen in the history of the world. Every day has 
been passed as if there were clouds above us just 
about to break. Almost every session of Parliament 
has witnessed some expression of opinion from 
Ministers or eminent men, which led the public to 
believe that there was danger ahead; and great and 
powerful newspapers have pointed out the origin of 
strife—aye, and in too many cases, have fanned the 
flame—until it menaced the country and the world 
with the calamities of war [cheers]. Men engaged 
in the profession of war have too often been the 
E counsellors of the peoplelſ hear, hear]. We have 
illustrious dukes, and most eminent naval 

h at admirals, and commanders; and in- 
stead of calling them in when we were at war, to 
know precisely how the work of destruction would 
t carried on, because at that time their advice 
would be in accordance with their knowledge and 
with what we wanted, we have called them in, at 
periods of profound peace, to ask them whether 
they thought war was likely, and what we should 
do in case war should come 3 we have 
2 that when there was no chance of war [hear, 
2 Last year a Parliamentary committee sat on 
enavy estimates; and a whole bevy of admirals 
2 examined, and very curious testimony some 
won gave, I am quite sure they expected 

a Waterloo next week and a Trafalgar the week 


after [laughter]. They had actually marked down 
where the next great battle at sea would be 
fought. Some said it would be near to the Land’s- 
end—some said a little 1 up, the Channel 
[laughter] —and of course eat Britain was to 
sweep the seas as in past times. One admiral of 
very great 88 it as his strong opinion, 
that the people of France (this was before the late 
revolution) were only waiting for an opportunity to 
make Great Britain into a French province [laugh- 
ter]. One cr two members of the committee took a 
very wise course with a witness of this kind; they 
ressed him rather home to say how he had formed 
his opinion. Ile did not appear to know more of 
Frenchmen than other intelligent and travelled 
Englishmen did; he did not appear to have lived 
longer in France than some members of the com- 
mittee had done; he was not a violent man, or fond 
of war, but he was an admiral, and his attention had 
been directed very ‘much the way that his pro- 
fessional duties led him. Being driven home at 
last, he gave it as his great reason for anticipating 
this dreadful state of things, that the French were 
burning to avenge the dishonour, the indignities, 
and the disgrace which they had suffered from Eng- 
land some forty years ago. All this he gave upon 
the authority of the Bishop of Madagascar [great 
laughter]. This bishop, I presume, was a Frenchman, 
There are English bishops in parts of the world with 
which geographers have hardly yet made us ac- 
quainted ; and I presume this was a Frenchman sent 
out to Christianize Madagascar. You will not find 
that in the evidence as it was printed; it was thought 
better it should not appear [laughter]. When we 
have all these forces on foot, it is like a train of gun- 
powder, that only wants a spark. Some foolish 
captain or admiral, at the other side of the world, 
commits, some freak or imprudence; some hot- 
headed man there takes offence; what is called an 
indignity, is committed upon one country or the 
other; and the dogs of war are let loose. Then, 
when the war is over, they take to negotiating 
[laughter]. War never brings peace except by the 
complete conquest of one party. Negotiation at 
some period has to be employed; and we propose 
that the negotiation should be tried first, when the 
parties have not yet tried their strength ; when they 
are equal with each other; when they are cool, and 
more dispassionate than they can be after a conflict, 
and the ends of justice are more likely to be subserved 
[cheers], ‘The Chairman has spoken of an article in 
the Times newspaper of this morning. The greater 
portion of that article consists of ridicule of. the 
movement, and the rhodomontade which is not un- 
commonly met with in those columns [hear, hear]. 
The only thing in the shape of argument is the 
allegation that if this arbitration be established, there 
will be no power to enforce its awards. We admit 
there is no power of the sword; and if we could 
not show that that power would be, in the majority 
of cases, perhaps, in all, unnecessary—if we could 
not show that, without such power, arbitration will 
be of immense advantage—then I admit our case 
would not be worth much. But we know what is 
the value of public opinion. We can create an 
opinion in this country, and this country can create 
an opinion in the world, which will make all nations 
pretending to civilization and to Christianity bow to 
the decision of an arbitration which shall be freely 
chosen by the contending and disputing nations. 
Why should not the nations having the dispute 
select first from their own citizens, and afterwards 
from the citizens of some neutral power, men dis- 
tinguished by their ability, their learning, their 
character for what is good and upright? Let these 
come together, forming, as it were, a temporary 
commission court; and let them decide upon the 
questions in dispute [hear, hear]. My firm convic- 
tion is, that with a court so constituted, hearing 
evidence on both sides, having all the documents 
before them, hearing the most learned advocates— 
that their decisions would be received by the people 
of the country who lost the award, with infinitely 
more respect than they can ever receive any award 
which comes from the bloody arbitrament of the 
sword (cheers]. Suppose that we had a govern- 
ment fully imbued with these sentiments, and a 
foreign secretary, anxious, not only to prevent war, 
but to prevent anything that should hazard war, and 
that all our treaties with foreign nations contained 
this particular clause, which is about to be submitted 
to Parliament—the whole course of our Government 
with regard to these questions would be different 
from what it is at present. Instead of preparin 
for war, because they believe war to be the natura 
state of men and nations, they would always be 
looking in the direction of peace. Our great armies 
and fleets would not only not be necessary, 
but there would not even be a pretence for them. 
One other point would be served, and it is one of 
very great importance. Nations do not always go to 
war to get that which they first began to squabble 
about, but to satisfy the national honour. Take for 
example what appears to me a very monstrous and 
wicked affair just now taking place in Europe—the 
French army before Rome (loud and prolonged 
cheering]. This affair appears to have been a series 
of blunders; but after the first great blunder was 
committed, and when not only France, but Europe, 
saw that it was a blunder, and perhaps some- 
thing much worse, the French Government found 
a difficulty in retracting, because, they said the 
honour of France is engaged“ (hear, hear]. We 
have done a great many things as bad as that [hear]. 
With such a court of arbitration as I have attempted 
to describe, or as may be sketched out, there can be 
no doubt whatever the governments would submit 
to it their respective cases; and, when the award 


was made, though it might sometimes be unpalatable 
to accept it, yet no government could say that its 
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honour was compromised by 4 so. They would 
rather say, The case has been fully heard and fairly 
adjudged, and as we wish other nations to keep the 
peace and observe awards in similar cases, so it is 
our duty and interest to observe them now” [loud 
cheers]. It is a sorrowful thing that the world has 
made so little progress on this t question. I 
was, the other day, at the British Museum, where 
everybody ought to go as often as he an. Down 
some steps, in a room underneath, there are some 
celebrated monuments from a city hitherto almost 
unknown, of which we have but an account so vague 
as to be almost fabulous—the ancient city of Nineveh. 
There are large stone slabs, with carving and sculp- 
ture, which tell us what the people of Nineveh did 
some 3,000 or 4,000 years ago. There is the high 
wall of the city; there are armed men on the top of 
it; there are military engines dragged or pushed 
up against it; there is the enormous battering-ram, 
breaking out the stones of this wall, and battering 
it down; there is monarch, commander, soldier, 
slave, prisoner, executioner, men beheaded, men 
trampled on, men impaled—such is their history. 
And even now, 1800 years after Christianity has 
come to bless the world, we are much in the same 
state—shame to us and to all Christian people 
hear, hear.] And in this country, which boasts 
more than any other of its intelligence and its Chris- 
tianity, we are paying about forty-six or forty-seven 
millions sterling per annum either as a penalty for 
wars that are past or in preparation for wars that 
are to come hear, hear}. Do not let us say that 
Providence inflicts poverty, destitution, starvation, 
and all the evils we see around us on this 3 
We have ourselves to blame [hear, hear]. e 
have hearts to feel, and we have heads to think; 
we have the facts of all past history before us; 
twice a year, at least, we have written legibly before 
us, when the tax-gatherer calls, the results of the 
wars of this country; and if we pass through our 
large towns or seaports, or visit our colonies, we 
see there how the taxes levied from the people of 
this country are poured out like water in the main- 
tenance of this accursed system [hear]. We have 
in exchange for this, military glory without end. 
There is not a continent in which great men and 
brave men of your countrymen have not fallen, 
by thousands and tens of thousands, to build up 
that military fame of which Englishmen so often 
boast, and of which many of them are so foolishly 
proud. But what is all that to compensate for 
the misery, poverty, and wide-spread wretched- 
ness which the system of war has brought into the 
world, and has fearfully concentrated upon large 
masses of our fellow-countrymen? [hear, — 
Now that, after so many years, we have discovere 
our error, and we of the peace party, of the justice 
party, are gaining upon our opponents—now that 
common sense finds its way to vast assemblies like 
this, and is permeating through all classes of the 

ountry, and is penetrating even into the houses of 

gislation—may we not hope that this country 
which has built up so much of this military glory 
that it really can hope and wish for no more, will 
set an example to the other nations of the world, in 
preaching a new doctrine, the doctrine of“ peace on 
earth and good-will to men?“ fhear, hear.] There 
can be no doubt that the war policy we have pur- 
sued is one which not only impoverishes nations, 
prevents and destroys human happiness, but offends 
the Supreme Ruler of the world and dishonours 
the Christianity which we profess [loud cheers]. I 
have been requested to move—and I do it with great 
pleasure—the first resolution :— 

That, in the judgment of this meeting, the custom of havin 
recourse to arms for the settlement of international dispu 
assuming, as it does, the absurd ple, that right can be 
decided by might,—is a relic of barbarism, which is a di to 
the civilization of the age, and a reproach to the prefessed Chris- 
tianity of Europe. That it is, therefore, the solemn duty of all 
nations,—and especially of such as occupy the most prominent 

lace in intelligence and influence,—to seek some means more 
adjust their differences, 


ust, rational, humane, and Christian, to 
than by appealing to the sanguinary arbitrament of the sword. 
That a timely reference of disputed questions to the umpirage of 
competent and disinterested 1 has already been ſound, 
in many instances, a successful method of ensuring their satis- 
factory and pacific settlement. That the deliberate legislative 
recognition of this principle by this nation as the last resort in 
cases of dispute would invest it with great additional authority,— 
and that this meeting, therefore, would, in the strongest terms, 
express its approval of the motion to be submitted to the House 
of Commons to-morrow evening by Mr. Cobden. 
I believe honestly, and I speak with some knowledge 
of the opinions of the great mass of my countrymen, 
that, whatever may be the opinions of papers who 
write for factions or for reaction; whatever opinion 
may be expressed by Parliament to-morrow night— 
the vast mass of the educated, of the moral, of the 
religious feeling of this country goes heartily with 
this resolution, and desires.Parliament to adopt it. 
JosePH BrorHerton, Esq., M. P., rose amidst loud 
cheers to second the resolution. It was very gratify- 
ing to observe the growing aversion of the people of 
this country to the spirit and practice of war. He 
could remember the outbreak of the long wars con- 
sequent on the first French Revolution, and the 
contrast of the feeling then excited with that now 
prevalent. Upwards of a million of human beings 
were sacrificed in those wars, and an immense waste 
of material wealth ; and yet Lord John Russell had 
just declared that he believed those wars to have been 
unnecessary. How much of misery might have been 
spared, had the parties engaged in those wars sub- 
mitted to an arbitration of their differences! To 
those who said that the peace principle was imprac- 
ticable, he would say, so had the principles of 
Christianity been considered ; yet they had been 
found to conquer where armies could not penetrate. 
If arbitration courts were composed of monarchs, 
they might indeed come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion; but he believed that the people everywhere 
were more honest than their rulers (great applause]. 
They would infuse into their national policy that 
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3 of indignities and injuries, a or sup- 


Which very wise man private | th 


ine mavailing for the settlement of a 
Acute, why I should like to know how you can 
secure justice by War. Suppose we take war in 
: Let me 3 the 9 of 
, for instance, to he poorly mounted: that 
a onan have collected in haste are little 
better than ponies (laughter]—and that has some- 
times been the ease eavalry that could not clear a 
ditch four feet. wide; while, on the other side, the 
cavalry are well mounted—fine horses, ridden by 
able men. The contest — lies es the ape as 
and the poniee—a very lame way of vindiesting the 
honour of a nation, or deciding a quarrel. Or the 
cavalry on one side may be better swordsmen than 
the ; and then it becomes a question of fencing. 
Is it an honour to a nation that its han 
their sabres better than ita neighbour's dragoons? Or 
suppose we take the artillery. One side may have 
a corps hastily got up, and not accustomed to prac- 
tice; while the others have had long, sharp, and 
correct practice. The contest is then altogether a 
matter of gunbarrels, powder, and ball. To go a 
little further—one side may have a general of great 
ability, of inexhaustible military resources, great 
skill in manosuvring large bodies of troops—a man 
who can bring his foree to bear upon the decisive 
point, at the right moment, so as to adroitly carry 
the victory. hat has justice to do with all 
this? There is no r to reason, no appeal 
to the conscience. t those who laugh at our 
method of settling international 2 look at 
their own in this ight, and they will be more in- 
elined to laugh at that [cheers]. They should not 
throw stones at us, for they themselves live in glass 
houses. Let them look to their own defences. They 
must be bad soldiers, indeed, not to know that mili- 
tary movements have oe to do with justice and 
honour. We all understand what it is to reason 
together, as arbitrators would do, and to appeal to 
each other's sense of right. And we all understand 
what it is to fight: so long as we see two dogs biting 
each other in the street, we can understand that. 
We expect nothing but the excitement of passion in 
fighting, instead of the judgment that would be 
exercised in arbitration. They talk of the bravery 
of our soldiers; but I never met with a soldier, 
officer or man, who was brave enough to tell me he 
delighted in war. The Duke of Wellington has 
again and * deprecated it—the admirals who 
have wielded Britain’s thunder on the ocean have 
again and again deprecated it. Why is this? Why 
do they not acknowledge their delight in war, just 
as they do their delight in the races, when they ad- 
journ the House to attend them? [laughter.] Every- 
body says it is a delightful thing to settle quarrels 
between neighbours. Even the present Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will tell you, there is nothing 
better than arbitration, if you can only carry it 
out. What said Frederick the Great, at the 
close of his long war with the House of Austria? 
That he had lost more than half a million of 
his subjects; that the nobility and gentry of 
his kingdom were in rags; that the peasantry 
had not wherewith to cover themselves; that 
many of the towns and villages were in ashes; 
and that agriculture throughout the country was 
ra gee and thousands of pounds required to brin 
it into tillage. Such was the description whic 
Frederick wrote with his own hand; and so true 
was it, that he melted down the coin and adulterated 
the metal to increase its nominal value. The House 
of Austria might have made a similar statement re- 
specting its own territories. But what are the effects 
of arbitration, even if it be not successful? What 
is left behind? Nothing but the seats the arbitra- 
tors sat upon, and the pens and paper they used 
(laughter). 8 should the House of Com- 
mons object to oposal being carried ? What 
can they say against it? It is Utopian, impracti- 
cable — the cant phrases of that House. It has its 
cant phrases as well as other houses [laughter, and 
hear, hear]. I despise cant everywhere; but a cant- 
ing House of Commons is the worst of all canting 
houses [loud cheers]. Other houses cant at their 
own expense, but that does it at our expense; and, 
therefore, I have a right to interfere, and to call 
upon you to interfere, with it. Where would be the 
mischief of trying this proposal? If it fail, you 
have lost nothing—you have gained the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have tried to be friends with 
2 neighbour before knocking him down - you 
ave at least retarded war if you do not prevent it. 
But if it succeed, how much you gain! ok how 
expensive war is, and how cheap arbitration. We 
arc paying annually twenty-eight millions as 
interest upon our war debt, and eighteen mil- 
lions more in preparing for war, whenever it may 
arrive. Why, hereafter it will be said, The people 
of the nineteenth century must have been the most 
ill-natured, barking, fighting curs that ever lived“ 
[laughter and cheers]. Iam ashamed of a nation 
that bears with such a state of things. What is to 
bedone aboutit? Why, just ask the eee to instruct 
her Foreign Secretary to try to induce the other 
powers of Europe to enter into an agreement not to fight 
till they have tried arbitration. t that be brought 
about, and however it may be laughed at now, 
there is nota newspaper in existence, from here to 
the ends of Asia, that would not say, This is the 
most glorious event of modern times!“ [applause.] 
It must be brought about by the extensive diffusion 
of sentiments connected with the peace principle ; 
to which alone we owe it, that we are not now, as 
in 1793, rushing into the field of Europe, and 


| mingting our hosts with those that are now struggling 
_ Ket vs not only diane on cpr emg oe — 
e people, press them upon the Legislature, 
14 watch the conduct of * . and of 
newspapers upon it. not scouraged at 
the result of che division on Mr. Cobden's motion, 


but continue your appeals to the es and Go- 
vernments of Europe, till, instead of international 


wars, we rejoice in permanent intesnational friend- 
ships loud and prolonged applause]. 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, 
a collection was made. 

The Chairman being obliged to leave the meeting 
for the purpose of attending to his Parliamentary 


duties, his place was supplied by G. W. Alexander, 


pwarp MIaILL, Ed., rose, amidst great and 

reiterated applause, to move the adoption of the 
following petition :— 

„ tie Petition of 


Sheweth—That in the j nt of your petitioners 
the ordinary method adopted by nations of settling their 
disputes by an appeal to the sword, is so obvi at 
variance with the first principles of justice and ha- 
manity, and so utterly repugnant to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, as to furnish a sufficient eondemna- 
tion of the practice apart from all consideration of the 
consequences to which it leads. 

That the whole history of the world that war, 
so far from 8 adjusting international differ- 
ences, serves only to embitter and tuate them, b 
exciting, on the one hand, emotions of triumph, whic 
afford nourishment and seope to the impulses of an un- 
ber a ambition, and, on the other, of rankling vin- 

ctiveness, which is ever seeking an opportunity for 
revenge, thus lengthening on for generations feelings of 
fit will and hostility between nations, and cherishing 
into preternatural development those evil and malig- 
nant passions, which deprave the moral character of 
communities, arrest the progress of civilization, and pre- 
pare fuel which is ever ready to ignite at the slightest 
spark of provocation, and to envelope the world in the 
flames of war. 

That, in addition to these social and moral evils which 
the war system produces, it entails upon the nations 
such fearful burdens of taxation, as make all commerce, 
capital, and industry to reel and stagger beneath ite 

ht; not only by the prodigal et of the 
public means, which takes place du —K.— time of 
actual warfare, but by the large proportion both of money 
and of productive labour which is absorbed in the sup- 
port of those naval and military establishments which 
the war system renders it necessary to maintain even 
during a period of profound peace. 

That the absurd practice of deciding questions of dis- 
puted right by an appeal to brute force, which formerly 
2 among individuals, having disappeared before 
the progress of civilization and intelligence, and been 
replaced by the empire of justice and law, which is found 
not onl he Brant to all the exigencies of the social state, 
but infinitely superior a security for life and property to 
the old system, there seems no reason to doubt that this 
barbarous custom, which has been banished from the 
bosom of all civilized society in adjusting the quarrels of 


propitious, be superseded on the part of nations by 
another method, more accordant with reason, and more 
conducive to the well-being and prosperity of peoples. 

That were the principle of settling international | 
disputes by arbitration fully recognised among the 
civilized nations of the earth, it would tend greatly to 
diminish the hazard of war, by habituating peoples and 
governments to look to some other ultimate means of 
arranging their differences than by an appeal to the 
sword, and thereby serve to allay those mutual jealousies 
and alarms rising in times of great = excitement, 
by which communities are often hurried into acts of 
aggression and hostility; while past experience furnishes 
ample ground to believe that, were this method esta- 
bliche as a system, and timely recourse had to it in 
sincerity and good faith, it would be found a wise and 
effectual substitute in adjusting differences which may 
arise between nations for the irrational arbitrament of 
the sword. , 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray your honourable 
House to support the motion for an humble address to 
be presented to her Majesty, praying she will be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct her principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with 
foreign powers, inviting them to concur in treaties, 
binding the respective parties, inthe event of any future 
misunderstanding which cannot be arranged by amicable 
negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the decision 
of arbitrators. 

After some remarks as to the probable reception of 
the petition by the House of Commons, and the mo- 
tives by which its members might be supposed to be 
influenced, Mr. Miall spoke as follows:—It is im- 
ible, I imagine, to paint in too vivid, or 2 

should say, in too gloomy, colours, or to descri 
in terms of exaggeration, the atrocities of war—the 
demon passions which it kindles, the horrid cruel- 
ties which it perpetrates, or the wild waste of deso- 
lation it leaves behind it. Many tongues have testi- 
fied to their evile—many pens, and eloquent ones 
too, have described them as indefensible. And, 

erhaps, there is not a single individual to be found 
in whose bosom there remains a single spark of 
humanity, who will not be compelled to confess that 
war is the greatest possible scourge with which the 
nations can be chastised. But I think that in con- 
centrating our blame upon war, we have too much 
lost sight of what I regard as the proximate cause of 
war. If war may be regarded as the fire, standing 
armies may be designated the frying-pan [laughter]. 
An armed peace is only second in its demoralization 
to actual hostilities; and until we get rid of the 
system of maintaining vast military establishments 
through long intervals of international quietude, we 
can hardly expect that the system of war will 
come to an end. It is especially to this point 
that I would direct your attention. I value the 
movement in favour of substituting arbitration for 


war, not n consequence of the collision that 
may thereby e. and the bloodshed that 


do a large extent, before you can make 


ok the utter slavery in which they ate held, 177 


individuals, may, with results equally successful and | 


individaally socially, and politically. It | 

A » an ° ures 
the individuals who N a Ber fe 
cially those who form the rank and file. Jus 


look at the case thus. You must destroy manhood, 


for what is man here there 1. 4 
hood, w is no or 
independence? (hear.}] Some years ago this country, 
— — the religious portion of it, in a 
le le in order to the 
emaneipation of the ,000 slaves held in our 
West India plantations, and we regarded ourselves 
as ron repaid for the exertions we then mad 
and money expended, in the freedom * 


upon our negro population. We, ag seldom 
there are 


consider, that in her Majesty's 


arte asaeat 100,000 men whose condition can 


accurately by the term “ slave.” 
They may not think their own thoughts, with a 
view to action. They are 3 to merge their 
will in the will of another. ey lose all in- 
dividuality, and become simply parts of a great living 
machine. And worst of all, and most d ve 


are compelled to obedience, in the last resort, 
lash {loud cheers]. Now, I think, our sym 

if wisely directed, would go out to those 100,000 of 
our fellow-countrymen, who have been betrayed, b 
one act of indiscretion, into this position, from whi 
escape is scarcely possible, when manhood has been 
destroyed, and all freedom and independence of 
action have been taken away. Then there are 
the fruits of being delivered over to mere idleness ; 


bw I call the exercise of the parade nothing better 


than laborious idleness [cheers]. These men con- 
tribute nothing to the resources of the remy 
They have no great definite object before them for 
the guidance of their lives. They are simply float- 
ing, as it were, upon the surface of , 
ing our gains, living upon the industry of our sons 
of toil, eating up our substance. Most of them have 
been drawn from the lowest dregs of society. They 
are often ignorant, and very generallydisposed to vice. 
[ leave you to infer what must be the bag 
when 100,000 men associated together, under military 
discipline, martial law, are passing the greater 
ttion of their existence without anything to do. 
ut this is not the worst of the case. These men 
are deprived of all the humanizing influence of the 
domestic circle. They have no home but the mess- 
room—no companions but their fellows in arms; and 
when one sex is entirely debarred from ordinary 
domestic intercourse with the other, we all know what 
are the consequences—how vice is fomented, and all 
the passions are thrown into a state of fermentation 
—how men thus brought up are disposed to over- 
leap all the landmarks of virtue and lose all sensi- 
bility of conscience. Hence, go where they will, 
ou never find that the virtuous portion of the popu- 
ation welcome their presence. A dread of con- 
tamination always arises in the breasts of those who 
are interested in the higher position of humanity, 
when they hear that soldiers are to be quartered 
among them. These men seem to carry along with 
them a moral pestilence—the worst plague with 
which society can be afflicted. You may track their 
course through our villages and towns, especially in 
those parte where they make a protracted stay, by 
the debauchery, immorality, and general low tone of 
religious feeling and susceptibility, that pervades the 
1 with whom they have come in contact. 
assing on from that which is individual and social 
to that which is political, I see vast evils associated 
with standing armies. I believe that they are 
the main prop of bad institutions [loud cheers]— 
that but for the 120,000 men at the command of the 
Government, with all the im ents of war, and 
under all the discipline of life, Lord John 
Russell, with all his reputation pluck, would 
never have given utterance to that insolent and arrogant 
defiance of the le of England which he in 
arguing against Mr. Hume’s motion [great ch . 
hen I look beneath the specious ents and the 
canting phrases that muster in the House ef Com- 
mons, and see upon what they rest, I find that their only 
support is 120,000 bayonets. ‘‘ Where there are few 
electors, there must needs be many soldiers.“ France 
may be quoted in refutation of the maxim; but France 
1 hold to be the very best proof of it. France stands in 
no fear from her voters; if she stands in any fear at all, 
it is from her large army [cheers], to em boy & portion 
of which, and to gratify the military spirit that 
army fosters in the ation, she has sent her absurd 
and faithless expedition to the walls of Rome t 
cheering, mi with hisses]. If the chair of the first 
President of that Republic should totter, and he should 
be compelled to follow Louis Philippe, let it not be said 
that it arises from the warlike propensities of the people, 
or from their insubordinate and restless disposition. The 
votes that sent the Chamber of Representatives to their 
places, indicate nothing but security for France; and if 
ever there is another disturbance there, it will be simply 
because France, in ohedience to old maxims, and in 
accordance with an old policy, has chosen to maintain a 
large army, which, if she do not mind, will bea millstone 
round the neck of her republic, to sink it into unfathom- 
able abysses [renewed and continued cheering). I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the appearance of 7 at the 
resent day, when almost every country of Europe ie 
ristling with bayonets, and we can almost hear the 
thunder of continental artillery, the system is upon its 
last legs. I believe that this is just the reason why the 
Times—the organ of the oligarehic faction, the grand 
advocate of reactionary movement, the patron of the 
Czar of Russia, the deadly foe of Hungary loud hisses}, 
the base calumniator of the Roman patriots [increased 
hissing, followed by immense cheering }—that it is just 
because the faction that breathes its spirit into the Temes 


are perfeetly aware that their last days are upon them, 
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” that it devotes a column of abuse to prove that our 


scheme is impracticable. Does the Times, or the scribe 
who does its warlike articles, suppose that an intelli- 
ent, thinking, and moral people, will abandon ascheme 
—. they laugh at it as Utopian? or are unable to 
tell, prima facie, at the first blush, whether it be an 
impossibility or not? Have we not found, before this, 
that public opinion restrains the passions, not only of 
an individual, but also of a nation? Do we not observe 
that even the Czar of Russia, before he marched 
his armies into tes is forced to put forward 
some religious pretext in the document that pro- 
claims it? Peoples never want to go to war. with one 
another. If warlike passion is ever excited in them, it 
is by the action of their governments. But squabbling 
diplomatists, quarrelsome governments, the occupants 
of thrones anxious for the celebrity and power of their 
respective houses, royal marriages, and dynastic changes 
—these are the questions about which nations are 
brought into collision [cheers]. Take away from go- 
vernments the instruments and facilities of warfare, and 
they will be peaceable enough. To that it must and will 
come; for let a question take hold of the sensibilities— 
especially the moral and religious sensibilities—of wg 
lishmen, as this is doing, and no aristocracy can wit 
stand its settlement. They know pretty well the limits 
ef the people’s patience, and can see plainly enough 
when the struggle is about to close. When they are 
certain that the mind of England is made up to do away 
with standing armies, and so do away with the chances 
of war, they will become suddenly illuminated on the 
subject, their followers in Parliament will be converted 
too, and that which was once a ridiculous minority, will 
be ushered forth to the world in the columns of the 
Times as aglorious majority [loud and continued ap- 
pla use]. 
GROnGR THompson, Esq., M. P., being loudly called 
ſor, was requested to second the resolution, and came 
forward amidst repeated bursts of cheering. He said:— 
I came here to listen, not to speak—that [ might be 
refreshed by breathing the atmosphere of this meeting, 
and, perhaps, be perpared to give something more than 
a vote in another place to-morrow night. Not that it 
is a very grateful task to address the audience assem- 
bling in that “other place.” If a man rises there to 
utter the sentiments that have been uttered, applauded, 
and adopted here to-night, and looks for sympathy, for 
encouraging smiles, or friendly nods—or for any reward 
but that which is the never-failing reward of the man 
who honestly does his duty—he will be disappointed. 
He will find himself not only coolly received, but, on 
returning from the lobby, may be addressed as a noble 
lord addressed me the other night, after the division on 
Mr. Hume’s motion, Well, Thompson, I think we 
have pretty well muzzled you to-night” [laughter]. It 
appears to me, that the proposal before us to-night is an 
exceedingly rational one. Weare no strangers to ar- 
bitration in social or commercial life. It is held every- 
where that a man should not be judge in his own cause, 
and should not take the law into his own hands—that it 
is more equitable, and more advantageous to both parties, 
ifa man be injured, that he apply to the constable, state 
his case to a magistrate, put himself on the decision of a 
jury of his fellow-countrymen, and bow to the sentence 
of an incorruptible and independent judge. Why shou'd 
it not be so with nations, whose interests are so vast, 
whose actions are so momentous in their influence and 
results? No man will furnish another with weapons of 
offence or defence upon the mere allegation of received 
or apprehended injury, especially if he be inflamed with 
passion. Why should we not deal with governments in 
the same way, and compel them to arbitrate their 
differences, b stopping the supplies of the means of war? 
22 I have been somewhat surprised to-night— 
or we are always ready to speak of that which is upper- 
most in our minds—that no allusion has been made to 
the tidings which have lately filled our ears of the 
achievements of our Indian army, and the annexation 
of an entire kingdom to the British dominions. I have 
just read through 700 folio pages on this subject, and the 
remainder of my speech shall be devoted to it. How that, 
for a time, at least, in India, grim war has ' smoothed 
his wrinkled front’’—the thunder of artillery and the 
clash of swords is hushed—salutes, thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, votes of thanks in Parliament, and the be- 
stowment of peerages, are over—now that thousands and 
tens of thousands of the slain are buried out of sight— 
now that our colours float over the vast territory which 
stretches from Calcutta to the Khyber pass—now that 
our heroes are reposing on their laurels, and the twenty- 
four gentlemen east of where we meet are dreaming of 
the enormous amount of patronage that will fall to 
their lot—let us, as sober men and women, look for a 
moment at the arithmetic and finance of this question. 
I dare say, you have not counted the cost of these wars ; 
and know not what you have paid, and will have to pay, 
for your whistle. Never should the people of this country 
suppose that the finance of this the ruling nation, is 
separate from that of its dependencies? Whenever a 
money panic comes in India, it will affect you, sir, in 
Lombard-street as well as the banks of Calcutta. I am 
fully prepared to substantiate what I say, when I assert 
that we entered upon a causeless war with the Shieks— 
a war provoked by years of insult, encroachment, and 
aggression from us, and brought to an end by the vie- 
tories of Aliwal,Sobraon, and Goozerat. When Lord W. 
Bentinck left India, the Treasury was overflowing, 
eye works were N , and he departed blessed 
y the entire people as the Governor-General who, be- 
yond all others, had regarded the interests and rights of 
the children of the soil. He handed his sceptre 
to Lord Auckland unstained by a drop of blood, and 
having extinguished the fire of the suttee on the one 
hand, and lighted up a flame of gratitude in the hearts 
of millions on the other. To Lord Auckland we are 
indebted, so far as Government was concerned, for the 
ill-fated expedition to Affghanistan, which not a man in 
the kingdom will defend, He found the income in excess 
of the expenditure by nearly two millions, reduced it to 
a deficit, increased the deficit year by year, manured the 
Kyber Pass and the great valley of the Indus with the 
bones of thousands of our fellow- subjects, and caused 
Britain’s name to be execrated from Constantinople to 
Calcutta—from the mouth of the Indus to the mountains 
of Thibet. Lord Ellenborough succeeded to him, and 
— a little more to the deficit and the debt, and a 
ittle more to the hatred of the- British among the Asia- 
* 0 then came home; and, having played at soldiers 
1 lu, was promoted to play at sailors at the Ad- 
— ly Wiener, Lord Hardinge set about squaring 
© expenditure with the income, and began to relieve 


the people—as you must begin—by reducing the mili- 
tary establishment [cheers], without which not a shilling. 
could be spared to make a road, build a bridge, form a 
tank, or forward any public work. His successor was 
Lord Dalhousie, the present Governor-General. As 
regards the annexation of the Punjaub—we had already 
taken a large slice of territory on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and the fairest province of the Punjaub people, 
besides a million and a half sterling as indemnity for the 
expenses of the war; and set over the Punjaub an infant 
prince, and covered the land with our agents and tax- 
gatherers. Lord Hardinge desired to know the expense 
of that occupancy, and from returns furnished to him, 
which were carefully tested, it was found that with the 
most economical administration, its government would 
exceed its revenue by more than half a million per an- 
num. And now that thousands have been slain—now 
that you have excited such a spirit among the people, 
that the Mussulman and the Sikh, whose hands have 
hitherto been irreconcilably against each other, have 
merged their religious distinctions, their blood feuds, 
their political and international animosities, in one com- 
mon feeling of inextinguishable hatred against their new 
rulers—who marched siege trains sixteen miles long to 
lay the beautiful Mooltan in ruins—you have annexed 
it to the British crown! [loud cheers.] I maintain that 
no question has arisen throughout these Indian wars 
that might not easily have been settled by any of the 
men of peace on this platform, and that, too, with ad- 
vantage not only to India but to our own reputation— 
not that reputation which consists in having our name 
feared, our flag floating everywhere, our legions carrying 
all before them—but the better and more lasting reputa- 
tion, that springs from Pg all the kindly, unos- 
tentatious offices of charity and good-will oe applause]. 
This country might have enjoyed a sublime reputation 
—have wielded an ethereal power commensurate with 
the confines of the globe—if, conscious of her high mis- 
sion, in a commercial, political, and religious point of 
view, she had gone forth to bless, not to conquer, man- 
kind [renewed applause]. Whatever the fate of this 
motion to-morrow night, I shall say with respect to 
this cause, as the persecuted astronomer said of the 
earth, It moves still!“ are applause.] We 
may be in a minority of 50, 60, 80, or 100, or even 
150,—but, “ It moves still!“ [great cheering.] Sir, we 
often meet here to deplore the darkness and superstition 
of other lands and may we do much more for them! 
but while we compassionate chose who dwell on the banks 
of the Gambia, or the Nile, and when, in our religious 
benevolence, we would stop the rolling car of Jugger- 
naut, let us remember that there is another car, whose 
wheels are grinding in the dust millions of our fellow- 
creatures—the car of war [great cheering]. Let the 
British people, in their might, declare, ‘‘ Hitherto thou 
hast come, but henceforth thou shalt go no further!” 
(The hon. gentleman retired amidst enthusiastic ap- 
geome | 

Mr. D. W. WrirRE was called upon to speak to this 
resolution, but declined to do so in order to afford Mr. 
Ewart, who was obliged to proceed to the House of Com- 
mons, an opportunity of addressing the meeting. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Ewart, M. P., moved the third resolution :— 

That this meeting rejoices in the numerous proofs that cxist of 
the increasing intercourse among the peoples, as dircctly tending 
to advance the brotherhood of mankind; and it regards with 

reat gratification the Congress held in Brussels in September 
ast, and the one to be held in Paris in August next, as largely 
contributing to this important end; — and it pledges itself, to its 
utmost ability, to support these movements, in order to com- 
plete the union of the different nations of mankind, that by 
spreading more widely among them a friendly spirit towards 
each other, a more ample development may be given to the 
peaceful tendencies that already prevail. 
He had the honour of assisting at the Brussels Congress, 
and brought from it recollections that would never be 
effaced from his mind. As they passed along the streets 
in military order, though not with military insignia nor 
weapons, the question passed among the people, Who 
are they? and the answer was, They are the friends 
of peace.“ He hoped to appear in the same character, 
with many of his friends, in the metropolis of France— 
that great nation, to which, with this and the United 
States, must the oy oe of the peace principle in 
international affairs be looked for. He would not dispute 
the justice of Mr. Burnet’s assertion, that the House to 
which he (Mr. Ewart) belonged was a“ canting House; 
but he would say, that he believed it would soon be, on 
this, and on other questions, a re-canting House 
[laughter and cheers]. 

Mr. Exinv Burritt, who was received with much 
applause, seconded the resolution. There were some, he 
said, who asked them—the friends of peace—if they were 
not trying to break down the defences of law and order, 
and give vanity a carte-blanche to riot, filled with frenzy, 
on the ruins of scciety. To such an im»utation of 
fanaticism, he would reply, that they were the true 
friends of law and order—were much better entitled to 
that designation than those who arrogated it—and 
would cut the sinews of anarchy, by reducing govern- 
ments themselves to law and order, by binding over 
nations and their rulers to keep the peace [loud 
cheers]. The events that had lately filled continental 
Europe witb solicitude and alarm were simply the up- 
risings of communities against the institutions that had, 
through ages and centuries,taught them to prefer physical 
to moral force. It was remarkable that those capitals 
which had found their streets suddenly intersected with 
barricades during the darkness of the night, were 
‘walled citics,” whose fortifications had been raised to 
defend or overawe the people. From whom did the 
men of the pickaxe and spade, of the loom and the 
easel, learn the dreadful art of war‘are, but from the 
very troops paraded before them? They who suddenly 
displayed such frightful skill in springing mines, forti- 
fying houses, and all the tactics of street-fighting, had 
received a military education from their governments— 
the only education,shame uponmodern civilization, which 
those governments had given them [loud cheers]. Bar- 
ricades were barrack-seeds suddenly developed into 
the full ear of revolt by the passions of the populace. 
In so doing, they took the law into their own hands— 
they enacted and executed an extemporizcd law; and 
that was just the description of war. The populace 
indeed were more considerate than their rulers— 
for they observed some gradations of crime—they 
did not hang a man for debt, or burn his house 
for a trifling offence; whereas, war dealt out the 
one penalty, capital punishment, to all alike. Surely 
governments must learn, from the stern lessons latel 
read to them, the peril of loading their subjects wit 


that burden of “ oppression which driveth a wise man 
mad,“ to maintain their institutions and military esta- 
dliehments; and, at the same time, teaching them, b 
their own example, the lawfulness of appealing to the 
sanguinary arbitrament of the sword—a mode of decision 
which those lessons, on the one hand, and Peace Con- 
gresses on the other, would soon cause to be numbered 
among the effete barbarisms of a former age [applause]. 

The motion having been carried unanimously, the 
Rev. — Stopparkt moved, and the Rev. R. AINSLIz 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chairman, with which 
the proceedings terminated. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, June 13, Two o'clock. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the House of Lords, last night, a somewhat pro- 
tracted discussion ensued at the instance of Lord 
BEAUMONT on the subject of the affairs of Rome, and 
as to the French expedition thither, in which the Earl 
of Devon (to order), the Marquis of LansDowng, the 
Earl of ABERDEEN, Lord BrovuGHaM, and the Earl of 
ELLENBOROUGH, took part, the Marquis of Lanspownz 
intimating his intention off laying the communication 
from the French Government, on the subject of the 
expedition, on the table of the House. 

n the motion of Lord Campsett the select com- 
mittee on the Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill was 
nominated. | 

THE NAVIGATION BILL. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne then rose and moved 
that the Navigation Bill be read a third time. The 
Earl of ELLENBOROUGH opposed the motion, con- 
sidering the measure as fraught with danger to the 
country, and proceeded to express his regret at the 
motives which had influenced many noble lords to give 
their support to the bill; to point out various steps 
which were necessary for improving the mercantile 
marine; and concluded by stating that the existing 
navigation system was an heritance handed down from 
their forefathers, which the country was now called upon 
to sell for a mess of pottage. Their forefathers did not 
mind paying something for maintaining the naval supre- 
macy; but he was disgusted with the feeling which dic- 
tated the present measure, which went to sacrifice the 
dest interests of the country to a sordid, a Californian 
principle, and which he was convinced, on its coming 
into operation, must prove deeply detrimental to the 
security of the empire. 

Earl GRANVILLE replied to the arguments of the pre- 
vious speaker, expressing his hope, that the advice ten- 
dered by the noble earl to shipowners, for the better 
management of their vessels, would be adopted. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA, in a strain of invective, 
opposed the bill, and read a lesson to the bishops, with- 
out whose votes, the noble earl said, the bill would have 
been thrown out. He had not taken his seat in that 
House many months, before he took the liberty of speak- 
ing in a voice of warning to the ecclesiastical heads of 
the Church. He told them, that if the period should 
ever arrive when questions of a secular character should 
be carried by the right reverend bench, England would 
join with bim in a wish to see the House of Convocation 
restored, and the bench of bishops represented by a few 
chosen from among them, who would not interfere in 
questions which, for the best interests of the country, 
they had better not touch. He protested against the 
passing of the bill; and regretted that it should be car- 
ried in consequence of a want of courage, on the part of 
some of their lordships, to throw it out, because they 
feared that the result might be the retirement of the 
present Government from office ; as if England had sunk 
so low, that she was obliged to Poe her greatness, on 
the ground that some parties had not the moral courage 
to vote as they wished, and then to appeal to the feelings 
of the country. 

Lord STANLEY and Lord Broucuam then briefly re- 

eated the objections which induced them to oppose the 
bill ; and the Marquis of Lanspowng, after commenting 
on the unconstitutional course pursued by the opponents 
of the measure when they called in question the right 
of certain noble lords to vote by proxy, invited the 
House to assent to the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was then read a third time. 

A clause by way of rider was then proposed by the 
Bishop of Oxrond, the effect of which was to exclude 
the Brazils, in consequence of the great encouragement 
given to the slave-trade by that country, {rom any par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the measure. 

After considerable discussion, the clause was rejected 
on a division, in which the numbers were— 

For the clause .. «os e+ ee 
Againstit .. “ec cc 28 
Majority .. . 14 

The bill was then passed, aud their lordships ad- 
journed. 

In the House of Commons, after the presentation of 
some hundreds of petitions, from different parts of the 
country, in favour of arbitration treaties instead of war, 
Mr. F. O'Connor fixed his motion on the Charter for 
the 38rd of July; and Mr. DisragLi gave notice that, 
on Tuesday, the 26th of June, he should call attention to 
the state of the nation. Sir DER Lacy Evans also gave 
notice that he would on an early day, move that the 
elective franchise be extended to all direct tax-payers. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Mr. CospeEN then rose to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice. He did not remember that 
he had ever, when he had had an de indulg of 
addressing the House, felt more desirous to be indu ed 
with their attention; because, representing as he 
did a very numerous body out of that House who 
took a deep interest in the question, he should regret 
on their account, as well as for the cause in hand, 


that there should be so much misapprehension in the 
House as to the motion be was about to submit. 


He stood there humbly representing two distinct classes, 
both of some importance to the community. The first 
he represented on that occasion, and in this specific 
motion, was that influential body of Christians who re- 
pudiated the doctrine of resorting to war in a case, 
whether for offensive or for defensive purposes. But he 
also represented that numerous portion of the middle 
classes, with the bulk of the working classes, who, 
abhorring war, were a greater party than at any period 
of our history (hear, hear], who desired that some pre · 


pte! a . 


1849) ' 


— d, if 
E e Thove two classes had 

nd common grownd on which they could unite 
without compromising their — It was not 
necessary that any ene who to the 2 
should be of opinion that they — — as 
Christians, under any circumstances, sage K . — 
be — an ane a great calamity ‘whic it ‘a 
desde sh „it possible, be obviated [hear, hear). 


what was likely to have that effect, they . 


If he ; 

: is motion. at was it he praposed 
might vote | a 5 every one in that House would sanction 
im case it were em 
on their part in delende of their honour and their 
; terests. — 
— — — war or would invite it, unless called 
for by such motives [hear, * He took it that not 
one man in that House would not repudiate war or would 
invite it if the honour and just inverests of the country 
could be preserved through some other medium. His 
object was to see whether a not devise some 
means whereby war might be dispensed with; and his 
proposition was, they should resort to that mode in com- 
munities to which individuals resorted themselves. He 
wanted to carry out the principle recognised in thou- 
wands of other cases, that the interoourse between com- 
munities was nothing but the intercourse between 
individuals in the aggregate. Why might there 
not exist an agreement between this country and 
France, or between this country and America, by 
po — in case of pagrus mete wre aa — not = 
settle mutual representations omacy, the 
2 — dispute might be referred to arbitration ? 

did not mean necessarily to the arbitration of crowned 
heads and of neutral powers. He saw more and more 
the difficulty of two independent states like England 
end France doing so, as one might prefer a republic for 
the arbitrator, and the other a monarchy. He 
prefer to see these disputes referred to commissioners or 

ipotentiaries, or arbitrators appointed from one 
country, to meet men appointed from another ceuntzy, 
to inquire into the matter, and agree upen it; or, if they 
canndt do so, to have the power of calling in an umpire, 
as ‘is done im all arbitrations. This is very different from 
‘the principle they now adepted. He wanted to give 
these men the absolute power to settle quarrels 
they come before them; and there is an essential differ- 
ence between that plan and the plan now resorted to 
(hear, hear]. He wanted to show that he was practi- 
cal on this occasion, by showing that all he pro- 
ed to do had been done on several occasions before. 
here was a case where the United States and 
France referred a dispute to England; a case in 
which England and the United States referred a 
dispute to Russia—one in which the United States and 
Mexico referred a question to Prussia, and one in which 
the United States and England referred a case to the 
King of the Netherlands. These cases were all emi- 
nently successful. If one failed in immediate object, 
there is no instance in which a war has followed from 
such a reference [hear, hear]. What he proposed, 
therefore, was no novelty—it had already been practised 
with success; and for this reason, he proposed an ad- 
dress to the Crewn, praying that her Majesty would in- 
struct her Foreign Secretary to propose to foreign powers 
to enter into treaties, providing that, in case of any 
fature misunderstanding, an arbitration such as he had 
described should be resorted to. There was no difficulty 
in fixing the means of arbitration, and providing the 
details; for arbitration was so much used in private life, 
and was indeed made parts of mene statutes and acts of 
Parliament, that there was no difficulty whatever in 
carrying out the plan, provided we were agreed as to the 

8 doing so. He then anticipated objections to 
hi If the treaties were not abided by, it would be 
said, war must follow; but that was an objection to all 
treaties, and we should in such a case have this ad van - 
tage—that the recusant party would engage in war with 
the brand of infamy before the world. Then it 
might be said that we could not entrust the great 
interests of England to individuals, to commission- 
ers such es he named. But that was upon the 
assumption that the quarrels with ſoreigu countries 
were quarrels involving the whole existence of the 
empire. On the contrary, whenever these quarrels take 
place, it is generally upon the most minute and absurd 
pretexts hear, hear]—so absurd that it is almost im- 
possible, on looking for the last hundred years, to 
tell precisely what amy war was about. A peace friend 
of his was visiting a model showing the battle of 
Waterloo, when a boy asked the old man who described 
it what the battle of Waterloo was about? The old man 
scratched his head and declared he could not tell what 
it was about; and there were none in the House who 
could tell what it was about. At all events, he might 
quote the noble lord’s remark the other night, that the 
last two wars were unnecessary pow cries of “ Hear, 
hear J. Then he might de told that this country was 
now carrying out a peaceable policy, and that the plan 
was unnecessary; but he appealed to the increase in our 
military and naval expenditure and the accumulation of 
stores, as incongruous with the notion that a Lr 
policy was expected to continue. I do not see, said the 

on. member, any proof, in the last five or six years, 
that the Government has been increasing in its con- 
fidence of peace preserved, or gaining eecurity for 
its preservation. In tem years we have increased 
our armed forces N the army, navy, and ard - 
nance expenditure has been augmented 60 to 70 
cent, From 1836 down to last year, there is no proof of 
the Government having any confidence in the duration 
of peace, or ssing increased security against war 

hear, hear]. I think the inference is quite the contrary. 

u the committees on which 1 have been sitting I have 
seen a has perfectly horrified me; and 1 
dare say other hon, gentlemen would share my alarm at 
the state of things. But I confess, when I have looked 
into what we are doing in the way of provision of war- 
like stores, means of aggression, and preparations for 
defence against some foreign enemy, I have been as- 
tonished at the wasteful expenditure that is going on, 
What will hon. gentlemen think when they know that 
we have 170,000 Is of gunpowder in store ? [hear, 
hear.] Besides that, we have 65 millions of ball car- 


tridges made up ready for use [“ hear, hear,” and a 
mage from the Protectionist benches}. The publie will 
not la 


h when they read what 1 say [hear, hear}. 
They will not join the hon. members for counties oppo- 
site in laughing at this statement. We have 500 
pieses of Cannock in store, besides those dlokt, 


ible, some | in 
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these articles in the height of the 
have, In barrelled gunpowder 24 
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You have spent, in the 

twice as mach in 
„in barracks, in 


tile steamers. When he 
it was received with ex- 


made that statement last 
pressions of incredulity by the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer; but be now repeated it, and challenged 
93 of the fact. More money, also, had been 
spent in steam-basins and docks for building and re- 
pairing war steamers, than was invested in the dovk- 
ot which our ile steamers were built. 
hat are om deduce r Seana — — 
of making ogress vi contri 
the welfare of L of making the arts of 
civilization available for increasing the enjoyments of 
—you are constantly bringing these improvements 
K of war, and thus making 
the arts of peace and science itself contributory to the 
barbarism of the age [hear, hear]. But will any one 
presume to answer me by the vague declaration that 
we want no further guarantee for the preservation of 
peace? We are now spending every year on our arma- 
ments more than we spent annually in the seven ; 
war in the middle of the last century [hear, hear]. 
Therefore, far from being deterred by sneers, I join 
most heartily and contentedly with those worthy men 
out of the House, who are inspired by higher motives 
than I can hope to bring to bear on this occasion, and 
which I could not probably so rightly bring to 
bear as I do those questions which come within 
your province; but I join most heartily in sharing 
the odium, the ridicule, the calumny, and the deri- 
sion which some are attempting to cast upon these 
advocates of peace, and of reduced armaments [hear]. 
But I want to know where this system is to end. I have 
Sat on these army, navy, and ordnance committees, and 
I see no logical end te the matter. Unless you can 
adopt some such plan as I propose, unless you can 
approach foreign countries with a peaceable spirit, and 
offer to them some kind of assurance that you do not 
wish to attack them, and receive the assurance that you 
are not going to be assailed by them—I sce no necessary 
or logical end to the inorease of our establishments. 
But he might be told that bis plan would not suit all 
cases, It would, at any rate, suit all cases better than 
the plan now adopted. He instanced the cases of the 
“Vixen,” the dispute about the Oregon, the MLeod 
trial, and the Tahiti quarrel, as cases in which arbitre- 
tion would have been most desirable and valuable. He 
might be told that none of those were oases that led to 
war. True, but chey led to an immense amount of bad 
blood, and to, at least, fifty millions of expense. He 
might be told, too, that they never could enforce the 
award. True, also: he did not intend to set up a new 
That which followed 
the violation of a treaty under the present system, must 
follow the violation of a treaty under his system, But, 
he repeated, that never could a country go to war with 
80 a case as in order to evade the decision of the ar- 
ditrators. It might be urged that he had selected 
an — time for his motion; bat, for his part, 
he never knew a good motion come ia a bad season 
bear, hear]. The present state of the continent 
urnished no N against the period selected 
for hie motion, for the wars prevailing there were 
all of a civil or an ineurrectionary character, with 
the exception of that between Schleswig and 
The bl e established in that case p 
people of Schleswig, but our fellow-citizens of Man- 
chester and Northumberland, the wine-makers of France, 
and the cotton-growers of America It mattered not to 
him whether his principle were ado by great or 
small states—whether by France or Tuscany; only let 
it be established and there would exist a guarantee for 
a rational, honest, and Christianlike settlement of dis- 
putes, instead of the arbitrament of war, which could 
not be better defined than it had been by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, when he said that it was mischief on the largest 
scale,” The worst that could happen, if his plan should 
fail, would be that matters would remain as they now 
were. He hoped the house would comely with the 
prayer of 400,000 petitioners by acceding to his motion. 
he hon. gentleman concluded amidst loud cheers by 


That an humble address be presented to Her M » praying 
she will be graciously „4 to direct her — — decretar 
of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communication wi 
foreign powers, inviting them to concur in 

tive parties, in the event of any future misunders ing, 
which cannot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the 
matter in diepute to the d of arbitrators. 

Mr. Ewart, in a few words, seconded the motion. 

Mr. B. Cocunax R opposed it, taunting ‘Mr. Cobden 
with the falsification of some of his most confident 
prognostications, aud insisted upon identifying him with 
the Peace Society, notwithstanding Mr, Cobden’s dis- 
elaimer. He considered that this was the most inappro- 
priate moment for such a motion, which was cniculated 
to bring ridicule upon the House, 

Lord R. Grosvenor, without adopting all the views 
of Mr. Cobden, recollecting the success which had 
attended Lord Hardinge's scheme of arbitration in 
checking duelling, thought that the motion, if adopted, 
might, by influencing pubdlic opinion, suggest some 

me by which the great evil of war might be avoldcd. 
Mr. Cobden had proposed nothing inypracticable ;. and if 
other mations found us sincere in our ab | 
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cordance with ence, that 
mately be successful. Whatever might be the 
result of the motion, there was the — , and he was 
Dr rl reformation 
cheers]. 
x eee urtorty fatile 
-_ — a a 
r. HOBHOUSE 8 that wars 
had occurred through the ver rr arbitration 
n * — ane often a an 
onourable and a graceful reason for retrea mA a 
contest. So moderate and ble a — did 
mot deserve to de treated with scorn, Mdtenda, uud 
contempt. Distinguished as this country hed deen in 
war, it was the fittest to dead the wayin the endea- 
vour to establish a r nations for a 
oy mode of accommodating differences than ¢hat 
of force. ' 


Lord Patwersron said that, in opposing Mr. Cobden’ 
motion, he did not mean to treat him, er those whose 
organ he was, with anything but the greatest re- 
spect. He agreed with him in attaching the greatest 
value to peace, and fm the’ ‘ulthost 
horror of war; und he was glad that Mr. Cobden 
had made his proposition, because it. would oon- 


tince the world of out sincere and honest de- 
sire to maintain peace, But whilst it was de- 
sirable to show that in there was a fervent 


love of there not exiet an dmpresbsion 
that the — 4 apirit of lishmen was 


that England was not as ready as ever to repe 
and aggression, for nothing would be more da as . 
than that an opinion should go abroad that go Was 
our aversion to war that we would submit to 1 
avoid it. This was an answer to the compleiat of Ma. 
Cobden against the provident precautions made agua 
a possible war. He opposed the motion because he cone 
sidered the plan to be founded Spee an erronedns prin- 
ciple, and that it would be impracticable. It was Fand 
n an analogy between private tife and the transactions 
of nations; bat amongst individuela there was come 
legal tribunal to enforce the award, which gave effevt te 
arbitration ; and this essential ingredient Mr. f 
admitted was wanting in his plan; for he had abaaden 
or not proposed, what had deen believed to de a part 
his scheme, namely, a great tribunal, and he 
that the arbitratore should consist, not of a 
sovereigns, but commissioners ia private life. But 
goveroments were asked to bind theméelves to refer 
isputes to a third party, the party must be named at t 
time, or when the dispute ha 3 pred * courses 
would not be agreed to, and the fatter d vediffieult. 
The proceedings atder the treaty of Ghent were fa 
point. A very long time elapsed before 4 
America could agree upon the ing of the Neth 
as an arbitrator, and when he gave his award, the Uni 
om it as not withia the 
reference. The matter, #6 far fro 


oly rendered more complicated and 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
% Adam's Will“ is very clever, but will not suit our 
columns. 


“J, E. P.“ Worcester. We do not see how the general 
— can be profited by a knowledge of the facts he 


John Wylde, Leeds,“ must apply to the news-agent 
from whom he receives the paper. 


M. H. G. 8.“ and “A True Voluntary,“ next week. 
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SUMMARY. 


Donmo the past week some important measures 
of a practical nature have been before the House of 
Commons, and, significant of the approaching termi- 
pation of the session,as well as of the business arrange- 
ments of Government, a large number of new bills 
dave been introduced. Amongst the former was 
the Affirmation Bill, which, after an opposition on 
the part of Mr. Recorder Law, which can be 
Ney of as little else than frantic, was read a 

ird time on Wednesday by a majority of 22, and 

ssed by the narrow majority of 4. This close 
ivision will, we fear, embolden the obstructives in 
the Upper House to throw it out altogether. Mr. 
Moffat’s amended Bankrupt and Insolvent Mem- 
bers Bill has also been read a second time, but 
stands but little chance of becoming the law of the 
land during the present session. more impor- 
tant measure as affecting the commercial classes of 
the community is the Bankrupt Law Consolidation 
Bill, which has passed the House of Lords, and was 
read a firat time in the Lower House on Monday. 
This measure is the offspring of a select committee 
of the Peers, and has been nursed into its present 
shape and vigour chiefly by the fostering hand of 
Lord Brougham. We ought rather to say its late 
shape, for the bill, when it came into existence, 
partook so much of the dangerous qualities of its 
nurse, that even its parents e alarmed for its 
safety. The bill originally conferred a “ penal 
jurisdiction” upon the Court of Bankruptcy, with- 
out trial by jury, and established a new inter- 
mediate court of appeal, thereby rr a lar 
and needless addition to the staff of officials who 
are maintained upon bankrupt estates. 

In bringing to light these obnoxious clauses, the 
Leeds Mercury has been especially active ; and the 
result is, that the measure which was sent down to 
the House of Commons has been so modified as 
materially to alter, and, as we think, improve, its 
character. One of the prominent evils of the 
present day is entire inaction on the part of Go- 
vernment so far as regards political reform, and 
hasty legislation where vast social interests are 
affected. We are glad to find that, in this instance 
at least, Lord John Russell is unwilling to give 
effect to the dangerous principles involved in the 
last-mentioned case. 

On Friday night, Ireland monopolised the atten- 
tion of the House—the recent di ful evictions 
in Tipperary and the Poor Relief Bill being the 
subjects under discussion. During a considerable 
part of the debate on the latter subject, that 
ridiculous personage, Mr. John O'Connell, for a 
second time, made use of the privilege, atill ab- 
surdly preserved to individual members, of 


ra som and, of course, reporters. If, 
however, the House like to subject Yai ol to 
the ca of any one of their number, they alone 
to blame in the matter. On Monday the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill was —_ debated, and after 
a characteristic display of bigotry on the part of 
Messrs. Law, 8 „ Goulburn, and Co., was 
read athird time and passed by a majority of 66. 
For a second time, e. this measure will 
be submitted to the approval of the Peers, and as 
Ministers do not evince any zeal on be- 
half of their bantling, and its rejection may not 
Give rise toa political crisis, they may, perhaps, 
once more venture on its rejection. 

The Incumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill—a muti- 
lated portion of Sir R. Peel's comprehensive 
scheme, but nevertheless one of the most valuable 
measures of the seasion, has met with an ominous 


reception in the House of Lords, Its second read- 


object of the bill is to clear away, as far as possible, 
all existing obstacles to the transfer of land from 
the hands of owners rendered ey ose to use and 
improve it by the weight of debt c upon it, 
to others not so encumbered. This, which consti- 
tutes its chief merit in the eyes of all unprejudiced 
men, is r ed by its opponents as the main 
ground of their hostility, and their obvious inten- 
tion in this case, as in the bill of last session, is so 
to alter its details as to make it unworkable. And 
unless Government evince more firmness than they 
have hitherto done in standing by their measure 
in all its integrity, there can be little doubt that 
the landlord interest in the Upper House will 
effect the destruction of the bill. 

The Gloucester county meeting is worthy of 
passing notice, as indicating a severe pressure 
upon the agricultural interest, which is sweeping 
away the flimsy pretences and sophistries of Mr. 
Disraeli and the “ farmers’ friends,” and ranging 
the yeomanry of England, by the mere force of 
circumstances, with the ranks of those who are 
striving for the full development of free-trade, and 
a thorough retrenchment in national and local 
expenditure. 

atters of an ecclesiastical bearing still force 
themselves into prominent notice, and occasion 
inconvenient discussions, and damaging conse- 
uences, so far as State-Churchism is concerned. 
n the South of England, the Bishop of Exeter 
has taken occasion to reiterate the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration; while in the North, at 
much about the same time, the Archbishop of 
York distinctly repudiates it. On the other hand, 
the Court of Arches and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench are each having recourse to ingenious 
devices to avoid giving any authoritative decision 
on the question, as involved in the case of Gorham 
v. the Bishop of Exeter. Of still greater moment 
is the meeting of the National Society on Thurs- 
day last. It appears that this institution, which 
receives the greater portion of the Parliamentary 
grant for education, and is under the control of the 
Tractarians, is still at variance with the Committee 
of Council respecting the management clauses. All 
attempts to come to an understanding on this sub- 
ject have hitherto proved fruitless. Thursday’s 
meeting did not mend the matter. In spite of the 
efforts of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
moderate party, the dominant section carried it all 
their own way. The modified amendment which 
was adopted, affirming that no arrangement would 
be satisfactory which did not recognise those forms 
of trust deeds which gave the entire management 
of Church-schools aided by State funds, to the 
clergymen and bishop of the diocese, to the ex- 
clusion of the laity, is as real an obstacle to the 
settlement of the dispute as the original resolution 
which was withdrawn to make way for it. Proba- 
bly by this time the Whigs repent of their Minutes 
of Council and of their unconstitutional interfer- 
ence in educational matters. we have succeeded 
in fostering, by the assistance of the State, a vast 
institution which throws off its allegiance to the 
power which raised it to its present eminence. It 
would be hazardous to predict what the upshot of 
the great breach will be, but whatever the imme- 
diate result, the ultimate effect can scarcely fail 
lee, disastrous to the 12322 of State inter- 
erence both in religion and education. 

The foreign intelligence of the week is painfully 
interesting. Rome is 1 a siege, san- 
ain and destructive. The French Republic 
rowns upon her little sister, and seeks to destroy her. 
At a vast expense, at a terrible sacrifice of life, 
and probably not without destroying many valuable 
monumental remains, General Oudinot is forcing 
his way into the Holy City, what to do when he 
gets there, it would be difficult to divine. Mean- 
while, Paris isin aferment. The policy of Louis 
Napoleon’s Government in this disgraceful affair, 
evidently dictated by M. de Falloux, cannot be 


understood, and so far as it can, is met with hearty 


execration. Ledru Rollin is rising into popularity. 
He means to exhibit articles of impeachment 
2 st the Barrot ministry, for a gross violation of 

e constitution. The faubourgs are getting un- 
easy. Paris is filled with troops. Panic seizes 
upon trade, commerce, and pleasure, and the 
vanish. This is the precious result, not of uni- 
versal suffrage, but of disregard of its decisions, 
and of a large standing army. Louis Napoleon’s 
Message, cific in other respects, parades the 
nation’s military strength. It will be well if French 
liberty be not suffocated by the incubus of French 
armies. M. Lesseps, recalled from his Roman 
mission, has reappeared in Paris. It is given out 
that he is mad—perhaps, because he saw more to 
admire at Rome than the ferocious Oudinot. The 
whole affair, terminate as it may, will be an 
infamous blot on the escutcheon of the French 
Republic. 

othing very decisive has transpired in re 

to ney. Austria, backed by 
however, checked the pro of her late vassals. 
CEdenberg has fallen into their hands in the North- 
west, and Semlin in the South-east. Transylvania 


ussia, has not, 


gardjan end to. 


which reach us indicate the approach of a 
decisive engagement. It will soon be seen whether 
Russia's strength on paper, is covrespondent 
strength in actual hostilities. 


ARBITRATION INSTEAD OF WAR. 

“WILD, visionary, impracticable, Utopian,” 
shout, in full chorus, the entire body of the 
British 2 supported by their thundering 
organ the Times. The recitative, executed only by 
the leaders, proceeds in a more argumentative 
strain. “Very good, indeed, very good, if you 
could only accomplish it. But, the millennium is 
yet, unfortunately, a long way off. Look at Europe 
at this moment—all the states of the continent in- 
volved in, or preparing for war! Of what use 
would arbitration prove? What worsted party 
would abide by the award, if it possessed power to 
contest and overrule it? Nations must grow a 

eat deal wiser and better before you can bind 

em by clauses of treaties. You are merely trying 
to catch birds by putting salt on their tails. It’s 
a pity you do not employ your talents to better 
purpose.” 
ow, we take leave to reply to these sage obser- 
vations by a few queries. Is it a fact that nations, 
nerally speaking, prefer to settle international 
isputes by war, rather than by arbitration? Is 
it a fact that the quarrels which liad to war are the 
uarrels of nations, except remotely, and by adop- 
tion? Do the people at large, of any country, 
care a rap about those intricate questions of diplo- 
macy, which it is thought no negotiation can un- 
ravel, and which therefore must be cut by the 
sword? It is not peoples, but governments, that 
find war necessary. There is, perhaps, not a single 
state in Europe, not even excepting France, 
the inhabitants of which, if fairly polled, would 
not gladly commit national interests and honour 
to arbitration instead of conflict, and entrust all 
disputes involving them to the decision of impartial 
reason, rather than of brute force. The obstacle 
in the way is not popular combativeness, but 
official prejudices and pride. The impelling power 
which drives kingdoms into mortal hostility, 
springs not from the bosom of the millions, but 
from the brains of their rulers. When it is pro- 
posed to substitute arbitration for war in the settle- 
ment of international differences, it is but pro- 
posed to remove a cause of dispute, whilst it is 
yet only a dispute between government officials, 
and before actual hostilities have set on fire the 
bad passions of their subjects. Is there aught 
impracticable in this, supposing the rulers them- 
selves were willing? And if the impracticability 
rests on their unwillingness, is it not just — 
that in this, as in other instances, it may be over- 
borne by public opinion ? 

Again, is it true, that even Governments, as is 
implied by the above objection, submit to no force, 
in their dealings with other Governments, than 
that of the longer sword? Who is to enforce 
the awards of arbitration?” ask the advocates of 
the present expensive and demoralizing system. 
The proper question would be, whether in one case 
out of ten, enforcement would be necessary—and 
if resorted to in the tenth case, a clear gain, not to 
be despised, has been effected on the nine. Govern- 
ments, like individuals, are loath to provoke 
general execration—and, indeed, it is doubtful 
whether after a full submission of an international 
dispute to impartial arbitrators, a rigid investiga- 
tion of evidence, a patient consideration of argu- 
ments, and a decision carrying upon the face of it 
a regard to justice, that Government which lost 
most by the award, would dare to plunge a civilized 
community into war in maintenance of its pride, 

rejudice, or self-will. It could not march out to 
hostilities under false colours. It would wound 
the self-love of a people more by placing 
them in a defiant attitude against reason and 
justice, than it could by conceding what it had 
reviously deemed their rights. The world would 
shocked by the scandal of such an outrage, and 
civilized humanity would hiss the offender off the 
stage. Would this amount to nothing? Why are 
treaties entered into now? It sometimes violated, 
are they not as often kept—often enough, at any 
rate, to make them appear desirable? In what 
respect is Mr. Cobden’s proposal more foolish, or 
more impracticable, supposing governments them- 
selves did not stand in the way of it, than reliance 
upon the most ordinary documents by which nations 
are accustomed to pledge their good faith to each 
other P 

The real difficulty here is to be sought, not in 
the pugnacity of human nature, nor in the national 
prejudices, rivalries, jealousies, and pride, of 
peoples, nor even in the wishes of governments 
merely as such, but in the vested interests of 
large military and naval establishments, which, 
having been upreared, cannot easily be put 

e immense number of 9 
whose living, promotion, and distinction are de- 
rived from the preparations deemed necessary to 


secure our interests and honour in the case of 


foreign war—not the least of the many evils 
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ught upon us by the system of standing armies— 
2 implacülenbility of which the organs 
of oligarchy make so much. It is a paltry money 
question on the one side, quite as much as on the 
other—and the Manchester school, whom Lord 
John Russell taunts with narrowness of mind on 
all great questions of constitutional polity, may tell 
the arrogant Premier that in this instance, as well 
as in some others in which he has been opposed to 
them until victory was just about to declare in 
their favour, they are swayed, not by financial con- 
siderations only, but by reason, morality, and reli- 
gion. Far be it from us to charge the military 
with an abstract love of war! In every single 
case, we doubt not, the majority of them depre- 
cate it, rejoice to keep it within as narrow bounds 
as possible, and are glad to bring it to a close as 
speedily as may be. ey can all join Butler in 
singing,— 

Ah me! the perils that environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.” 

But just as the underwriters at Lloyd's, whilst 
they sincerely deplore every shipwreck that occurs, 
would be sorry to hear of an invention whereby 
shipwreck would be rendered impossible ; and just 
as insurance companies, which may lament the 
ravages of fire, would not thank the man who 
should discover means of preventing fires alto- 
gether, because their own means of livelihood 
would be thenceforth gone, so the officers of the 
army and navy, and all the officials of our great 
military establishments, have no desire for the 
reality of war, further than it is necessary to serve 
as a pretext for their own maintenance. They pro- 
fess to be the insurance establishment for the pro- 
tection of British lives, liberties, and honour, against 
all foreign aggression—and war is sometimes as 
necessary to the continuance of their line of busi- 
ness, as fires or shipwrecks are necessary in the 
cases alluded to above. There must be enough of 
reality to give some show to the supposed con- 
tingency—otherwise, underwriters, shareholders, 


and armies, might be deemed superfluous, and | 


treated as such. 

This strikes us as the real meaning of the outery 
which Mr. Cobden’s proposal has elicited from the 
oligarchy, and their journals. Eighteen millions 
sterling per annum disbursed for professedly de- 
fensive purposes, must support a large number of 
families, interest a vast multitude of relations, 
purchase a great amount of tradesmen’s stores, and 
place in the hands of Government not a little 
patronage. Arbitration would render it all, or 
nearly all, unnecessary—and, after the lapse of a 
few years, plainly and palpably so. Hence, the 
attempt to laugh it to scorn! Hence, the clumsy 
ridicule of the Times, Hence, the solemn arro- 
gance of Lord John! And hence, the enmity of 
the House of Commons! The impracticability of 
the motion is identified with these vested interests, 
and with nothing else whatever. It is all very 
well for the gentlemen concerned to ride off in 
seeming triumph on the quarrelsomeness of human 
nature—but the fact is, and the people will soon 
be made to see it, that between nations, this ten- 
dency to wrangle can do but little harm, when the 
dispute is to be ultimately referred from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober—from excited subjects, to 
unimpassioned arbitrators—and that the only 
danger of war arises from the fact that it is 
necessary to the support of an immense useless 
establishment, toasted at public dinners with all 
the honours as “ The Army and Navy.” 


NARROW-MINDEDNESS REBUKED. 


LorD JOHN RussELL has a strong aversion to 
narrow-mindedness. Speaking of Mr. Bright, 
and those who agree with him,” he says, When 
we come to discuss large questions, such as concern 
the fortunes of our empire, then I see that they 
have their intellect and understanding bound up in 
such a narrow round, that it is quite impossible to 
get them to understand those great principles on 
which our ancestors founded the constitution of 
this country, and which we, their successors, 
humbly admire and endeavour to follow.” They 
laugh who win. The noble lord ought to show 
mercy to his purblind opponents, and whilst 
thankful for the comprehensiveness of his own 
mind, for the reach of his intellect, and for his 
a pei of appreciating the deeds of his ancestors, 
he ought to bear in mind that all families are not 
so largely endowed by the prodigality of 
Nature, as the House of Bedford. Lord John 
is a perfect specimen of his order.“ What 
they originate is “ wisdom.” What serves 
their purpose is “ the glorious constitution.” What 
exalts them is, “the glory of the country.” ‘The 
principles which put official power, patronage, and 
pay, exclusively in their own hands, are alone 
‘worthy of admiration.” A Whig Administration, 
made up of family connexions, is “ the happiness 
of the people.” Finality without an insurrection 
is “the envy of surrounding nations.” Sixty mil- 
lions of taxation, distributed by Whig placemen, 
are the result of an aristocracy which “ is the hope 
of talent.” Above all, Lord John Russell, as 
Premier, wielding a Parliamentary majority, is a 
sufficient proof of “ adequate repregentation.” If 


| 


all men do not see things in this light, the noble 
lord should recollect that all men cannot look at 
them precisely from his point of view. He may 
well admire and endeavour to follow the principles 
which give to himself and his order the lion’s share 
of political power. If others cannot be made to 
understand their inestimable worth, it should be 
recollected in their behalf, that they have not the 
same reasons for doing so. Lord John ought not 
to be so unconscionably severe. 

The Whig Premier, in challenging Mr. Bright's 
power of understanding great principles, includes 
expressly “those who agree with him.” Let the 
member for Manchester be thankful. He is not 
alone in the obloquy which narrow-mindedness 
incurs. The large constituencies are almost all 
with him. The city of London, the metropolitan 
boroughs, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Shef- 
field, and a host of other places too many to enu- 
merate, are subject to the same charge. They 
cannot he got to admire, as they deserve, the deeds 
of Whig statesmen in 1688, and those of the same 
party in 1832. The representation as it now 
stands, is just what Lord John Russell, when pro- 
posing the Reform Bill, meant it to be. Strange 
that any should be dissatisfied with it. A fair 
majority of the people, were heads counted—nay, 
a large majority, see nothing particularly to please 
them, either as thinking men, or as practical men, 
in the existing system of representation—Lord 
John’s improvement on the transcendent wisdom 
of his ancestors. ‘“ What narrow-mindedness !” 
exclaims the noble lord. That's where I find 
fault with you. I proposed, and ultimately carried, 
the Reform Bill, on principles which I still, hold, 
and with the working of which Jam quite satisfied. 
Your proposals would give a less complete and less 
perfect representation. It is marvelous that you can- 
not see the superiority of my work, which is so ver 
clearto myself. But thatisthe way with your school. 
It is impossible to get you to understand what I 
humbly admire, and endeavour to follow.” This 
is the real meaning of Lord John’s arrogant taunt. 
What is our system of Parliamentary representa- 
tion, which he lauds as too comprehensive or pro- 
found in its principles to be appreciated by the 
narrow-mindedness of the majority of the country? 
Why, it is his system—framed, proposed, carried 
by Aim. The “constitution” is, in this respect, 
such as he and his then colleagues made it. Would 
any man but a member of the order talk thus ful- 
somely of his own performance? But to a We. 
and especially to a member of the House of Bed- 
ford, the greatest and most perplexing mystery on 
earth is, the suspicion that Whig wisdom is not 
inſallible. | 

The cool effrontery of this rebuke, had it come 
from any other quarter, would have astounded us. 
If there is one charge more commonly than an- 
other brought against 
is that they seem incompetent to take a compre- 
hensive view of anything—that their statesmanship 
is a series of little, peddling, temporary, patch- 
work makeships—having neither depth, breadth, 
nor grasp—capable of exciting no hope, rousing 
no enthusiasm, attracting no confidence, awing no 
opposition—that it is great only in pretence and 
expense—a flourish of trumpets ushering in a sort 
of day-jobbing policy—a vast beating of the gong 
before a iy ae “on we oy stall—a magniloquent 
invitation to a Barmecide feast—* much cry and 
little wool.” In finance what have the Whigs done 
that would entitle them to talk big about “ intel- 
lect and understanding?“ In free-trade they 
merely wear the clothes of those whom they affect 
to despise. Ireland owes nothing to their 
largeness of vision, or their faculty of invention. 
Even religious freedom is worked out by them 
only as it suits their “order.” There are some 
things they know how to do better than other 
people. They can vaunt their own pretensions, 
praise their own performances, ride into power on 
other folks’ shoulders, adopt, when there, the prin- 
ciples they repudiated in opposition, sneer at those 
by whose aid they have profited, and, in an in- 
credibly short period, disgust a whole country with 
their mingled insolence and imbecility, and leave 
to their successors, a dissatisfied population, dis- 
ordered finances, revolting colonies, and disturbed 


foreign relationships. But this hardly entitles 
them to rebuke narrow-mindedness. 


OUR LEGISLATORS AT ASCOT. 


THE historian of the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine will have a task to perform, equally 
puzzling to himself and incomprehensible to his 
readers; and should he happen to be a melancholy 
descendant of that equivocal race called Whigs— 
anxious to eulogize bis political progenitors and 
to give them an honourable place in the history 
of their country—his task will indeed be of a 
hopeless and dismal character. Standing, like 
the last man, on the ruins of a rotten system, and 
e I the glory that once beamed forth with 
such splendour, but now, alas, sheds such a “ sickly 
glare” around, lonely among the ghastly skeletons 
of Whig measures, he will be obliged to confess 
that, notwithstanding the “ pomp and pride, and 


circumstance,” exhibited during many a long year 


ord John and his party, it 


of administration, humanity has suffered from, 

and the world has been retarded in its onward 

r by, the miserable apathy and gross dis- 
onesty of the Whig party. _ pees 

The most incomprehensible part, however, of 
the history of the present period, and that found 
to be least reconcileable, not only with the pro- 
fession of the Whigs, but even with common justice 
and humsnity, will be the fact that in spite of 
our being surrounded with omens of a sinister kind 
abroad, overtaxed to a monstrous and unparal- 
leled extent in time of peace, and our having 
reached a point of national expenditure which 
could only be arrived at by the most glaring and 
impudent dishonesty; notwithstanding that the 
abuses of Government have become 80 foul and so 
palpable that the general feeling of the intelligent 
part of the community is fast tending towards a 
sweeping measure of reform, which will clear the 
House for the accommodation of honester men— 
and while an important of our empire is 
suffering from famine and „and showing all 
the symptoms of still deeper and more hopeless 
ruin—yet, strange to say, amid all these stirring 
and alarming circumstances, the Whigs are dis- 
playing even more than their usual stupidity and 
sloth, and like the drunkard on the verge of a 

recipce, are disporting themselves in the face of 
estruction. : 

We say that it will be difficult for the reader of 
history to find any instance of more imminent 
danger, on the one hand, or of more atrocious 
folly and negligence, on the other; and he will 
find it, too, a hard matter to comprehend that a 
House of Commons, surrounded with such diffi- 
culties as we have described, should be counted 
out on the day of the Ascot races, because almost 
all the members thereof were too much engaged in 
betting and drinking, and similar questionable 
pleasures, to attend to their duty. 

Such things as these will no doubt startle the 
man who contemplates them retrospectively, and 
puzzle the historian who undertakes to chronicle 
the events of the period. Should Mr. Macaula 
live long enough to do so, he will have to than 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh for ousting him from 
a Government so contemptible and so unprincipled 
as the present. He will no doubt be pathetic in 
his deseription of Irish distress, sublime in his de- 
lineation of continental matters—of revolutions, 
battles, and seiges—and comic in his descriptions 
of the encounters between Disraeli and Roebuck. 
But in what vein will he sketch the conduct of the 
Government of this country? In what temper 
describe the flagrant mistakes of Lord Palmerston, 
and the mean and miserable concessions made by 
Lord Juhn Russell in answer to demands for great 
and useful measures of reform? Or how will he 
account for the existence of the most disgraceful _ 
nonchalance in times so critical as the present? A 
solution of the difficulty will be found only in the 
adage which, while it most truly foretells their 
downfal, correctly describes their condition :— 

‘* Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.“ 
There can be little doubt, however, that the history 
which shall comprehend a few years more of the 
career of this country will have some details of a 
different nature, and containing somewhat more of 
life and animation. A disgust, deep, and well 
founded, is the prevailing sentiment of the people 
for their legislators. Chartism may be suppressed 
for a time, but “the snake is scotched, not killed y 
and the middle classes, who are beginning to be 
convinced of the necessity of sweeping reform, have 
only to join with the workmen in demanding the 
people’s rights, to make success certain. Already, 
near a hundred members of the House of Com- 
mons are in favour of such a measure. How long 
will the majority be able to hold sway, with public 
feeling against them, and nothing for their sup- 
port but the worn-out remnant of ancient abuses ? 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


The Secretaries of the Peace Congress Committee, the 
Rev. Henry Richard and Mr. Elibu Burritt, have just 
returned from Paris, where they have been making pre- 
liminary arrangements for the great Peace Congress 
which is to be held in that city in the month of August. 
Their reception has been cordial and encouraging. 
They have had interviews with some of the most influ- 
ential men in France, who have entered with lively in- 
terest into the objects of the proposed congress, and 
who have readily offered to take a part in its proceed- 
ings. A committee of organization is now forming in 
Paris,-and will comprise members of the National 
Assembly, the editors of some of the leading French 
journals, and several of the most distinguished philan- 
thropists and literary men in that country. This com- 
mittee will act in concert with the other national com- 
mittees which have been formed respectively in London, 
Brussels, and Boston. The Americans are taking active 
steps to manifest their sympathy in this great move- 
ment. A public meeting, which was largely attended, 
was held at Boston on the 28th of March, when resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted in favour of sending a 
large and influential deputation to represent the Ameri- 
can people in the Paris Congress, 
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Kemerton, destroying m 


roperty on its route. 
At Kemerton- 


ce of the Rev. Mr. 


Belliars, the gardens were terribly damaged, flower- 
beds swept away, and even the soil removed. The 
furniture was washed 


pa the eiliags of 
and all the stone walls in its 
carried away, By marks 
that the torrent must heve 
railway in the neigh- 
ed as to delay the 
g the fire of the 


lost sight of 
and that a stir 
make a very great reduction in this heavy burden 


yeomen of this neighbourhood, 
making to induce the legislature to 


in the neigh- 
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comprises rooms of description. The number 
of real school - rooms 16,716. Of these 6,661 
VJ | are legally secured ;’’ 4,950 are virtually seoured ; 
and 6, 189 are neither y nor virtually secured. 


The whole number 


e parochial el 
In addition to the — of dad Ae there 


no fewer than 4,411) paid monitors. 
umber tous teachers amounts to 


3 
turns wanting, ma reckoned at £874,947. The 
sources from which this amount is derived are very 


various, and include the weekly or Tr 
ments received for the instruction of the e 


to pay schoole being one to two; viz., 7, 867 
, and 14,8678 pay schools. 


The number of parishes and ecclesiastical districts 


1,172, * @ population in the 
776,633; w 2114 ess a Sunday - 
or a dame's- school „or both, ha a 


l only, 


to require a national-school building. 


total num 
little above two millions; and the Church of 


whom 956,866 are receiving daily instruction. The 
committee explain their reason for ing this 
number as by no means an oxag ula- 
2 the actual attendance of children on Church- 
schools.“ a 
This calculation leaves only 698, 424 children, be- 
tween five and ten years of age, to be provided for in 
the Sunday-schools and day-schools not in connexion 
with the Established Church. Now, the children in 
Dissenting Sunday-schools cannot be under a million; 
and it would be a very moderate calculation that 
ont make a 2 a 
instruction in British-schoola, 
. Wesleyan - schools, and private s 
all 2 
Upon the whole, these returns amply support Mr. 
Baines’s much-decried statistics; and they prove, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that whatever improve- 
ment in popular education be called for, there 
is no want of school-room ; that the means of educa- 


| ef the 
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in 
Church of England daily-schools would be 210,108 
u- 


dings 
tional purposes is stated to be 21,904; but this 


residences for teachers is 


9,129, of which only 4,800 can be considered as 
1 x A or virtually secured to their respective 
00 * 


such as are, in some degree, 


are 2,155 male and 2,256 female (making a total of 


which no ‘Church-school’’ whatever, is 
ate of | 


i British and gener 


tion in the a ate of 1,556,367. A proportion of 
these, heweres, hese no doubt too * population 


to these returns supposing every child 
in the kingdom to receive five years’ . the 
who ought to be under education is a 
land schools contain nearly a million and a half, of 


that number to be under 
ls of 


Total of Public Schoss . 9,830 584,498 
Maintained Payments from Scho- 
lars (Private Schools) eee Wan 732,449 


eee bea 38,971 1,276,937 


732, acholars. We have no certain me : 
wing what on the Church-schools b 


. -soholares in public- 
4 (the total aumber being 544,498) :— 
DAY-SUBGLARS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1633. 


Estimated number in Church Schools.... 408,374 
Do. in Dissenters’ and General Schools. 196,124 


Totai “!!!!! ð 1Ä⁸. 3644498 
What, then, is the number we find in Church 
Public Day-schools in 1847? The total number of 
day-scholars given by the return of the National 
Society is 955,865 scholars, in 17,015 schools, But 
it is stated, that 3,407 of these schools were dames’- 
schools under the control of the parochial clergy.” 
The number of scholars contained in these 3,407 
dames’ -schools is not stated; we have therefore been 
obliged to compute it. We find, from examining the 
return, that the number of children in the 24 dames 
echools of the agricultural county of Bedford is 489, 
being an average of 20 children per school ; and that 
in the manufacturing county of caster the num- 
ber of children in 89 dames’-schools is 2,264, being 
an average of 25 children per school. Taking a 
medium between these specimens of the al 
and manufacturing counties, and remembering that 
the agricultural population is, on the whole, much 
* than the manufacturing, we may assume 22 
children on the average to dames’-schools ; and mul- 
tiplying the 8,407 dames’-schools in the Church re- 
turn by 22, we find that those echools would contain 
74,954 children. Therefore: 


Day Scholars ia Chureh Schools ........ 
Deduct do. in Dame Schools 


Scholars in Church Public Schools .. 880,911 


Thus we arrive at the scholars in the Church 
oo Schools of England and Wales in 1847 ; 


Scholars in Church Public Schools ...... 880,911 
Computed number ia 1633 (see above)... 4 
Increase since 18883833 £72 537 
| The increase is nearly then 116 cent, on the 
number of scholars in 1838. And will appear to 


be rather under the mark; for the Church retura 
gives the following comparison between 1837 and 


Sebolars ia Church in 1647 .. 955,685 
Ditto 1837... 358,180 
Increase in ten years.. N. 


If the increase in ten years was 897,685, we can- 
not have over-estimated in taking it at 472,687 in 
fourteen years: and therefore we establish our point, 
that the increase in the echolars of Church publis 
day-schools has been 116 per cent. in fourteen years. 

ut there has been, we believe, a proportionate 
increase in the day-schools of Dissenters and in the 
schools within the same period : 
and if sv, the number of scholars in such schools 
must are increased from 138,124 in 1833 to 298,348 
in 1647, 


Scholars in Dissenters’ and General Day- 
Schools in 188. 138,124 
Add an increase of 116 per cent.. 160,224 
Total in 1877 298,346 


Now, then, let us add the number of scholars in 
ad ye day-schools of the Church to the number 
in all the 


other public day-schools :— 

CHILDREN IN PUBLIC sCHOOts, 1847. 
Chureh Day Schools. 686,911 
Other Day Schools 298,348 

Total in Public Schools 1,179,858 


Now we have seen that in 1833 the number of 
scholars in private schools was returned as 782,449 — 
which ~ doubtless — al the » — a 
scholars in these schools principally (thoug 

not exclusively) to the upper and middle classes, we 
may at least conclude that their number has increased 
in an equal ratio to the increase of population. In 
1833 the population of and Wales was 
14,417,110, and in 1847 it was 17,224, 148—being an 
increase of 2,807,038, or 19 per cent. The number 
of private scholars in 1833 was 732,449: add 19 per 
cent. (139,165), and it will appear to be now 


871,614. 
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1649. 


— 


Thus, then, we find by a series of calculations, in 
ich v anxious not to exaggerate any- 
—— a: the — of scholars in the publie day- 


— in England and Wales in 1847 was 1,179,259, 


and in the private day-schools 871,614. 


DAY-SCHOLARS IN 1847. 


° blic Schools secccesereeeseseseee ee 1,179,259 
In Private Schools 871,614 
Total 2,050,873 


tal is 50,873 beyond Professor Hoppus's 
&. and 173,926 beyond Mr. Baines s estimate. 
We present, then, the number of day-scholars 
thus ascertained, in comparison with the numbers 
given by the Parliamentary Returns of 1818 and 
1833 :— 


in 181... 674,883 
ee 18833333. 1.276.947 
Do. 1846-7. 2,050,873 


In 1818 the proportion of the scholars to the popu- 
lation was 1 to 17; in 1833 it was 1 to 11 and 1-3rd; 
in 1846-7 it was about 1 to 84. 

If, after this, any one can doubt the power of the 
people to provide for their own education, his mind 
must be strangely constituted indeed. 

We merely add, that Government ts aided in 
the building of most of the public schools from 1833 
to 1847; but of course they did nothing for private 
schools they only provided about one-fourth of the 
cost of building a portion of the public schools—and 
they did not contribute a sixpence towards the annual 
expense of maintaining them. 


HUNGARY—MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


(From the Ezaminer.) 


The most current misrepresentation of the Hun- 

arians is, that they are republicans, and that they 

ave proclaimed the republic in such of the Hun- 
garian counties as are in their power, which now 
comprise almost all the Hungarian territory. i 
assertion is often unwarily re-echoed by friends of 
the Hungarians, who, considering that the Queen 
of England maintains amicable relations with the 
republic of the United States, with the republic of 
France, and the republic of Switzerland, are not 
altogether horrified at the republican appellation. 
But the real state of the matter is, that the Hun- 

arians are not republicans, and that the republic 

as not been proclaimed anywhere in Hungary. The 
misstatement, it is charitable to suppose, may have 
its * simply in a mistranslation of a Hungarian 
word. 

Another more ancient fallacy, but of late fre- 
quently repeated, is, that the Hungarian movement 


is not national, but the work of Polish agitators, and 


that the army is not merely officered by Poles, but 
consists in a great measure of soldiers of that nation. 
Now, it is ridiculous to suppose that such an 
obstinate resistance as has been shown by the Hun- 
garians could be the result of any other than that 
universal impulse of a whole people, which, like the 
rising of the Germans against France in 1813, 
animates all classes as with one soul. If some few 
magnates shrink from their duty in the inglorious 
ease of foreign epicureanism, if any should be found 
even hostile to the national cause, still every 
great house of historical name is represented by more 
than one of its branches, who actively serve their 
country either in the senate or the field. Batthy- 
anys, Esterhazys, Karolyis, Telekis, Bethlens, &c. 
&c., are all represented thus. But, besides these, 
the numerous and wealthy class of country gentlemen 
of ancient family are almost, without an exception, 


ranged on the natibnal side. The little freeholders and | in 


the late copyholders, the men who in 1548 saw their 
copyholds converted into freeholds by the liberality 
of the Diet, are enthusiastic against Austria. Nor 
is this confined to the Magyar population. The 
Germans in Hungary and the military frontier, the 
Wallachians in at and lastly, among the 
Slavic tribes, the Slovacks and Ruthenes (who are 
settled in the north), are all united in the struggle ; 
or to express it in a more familiar manner, nearly 
five-sixths of the Germans, one-half (perhaps at 
present all) of the Wallachians, and one-half of the 
Slavic population, have embraced the cause. 

Such being the case, we need not be surprised at 
finding in the Hungarian ranks a great proportion 
of names terminating in sky, without looking to 
Poland as their home. Thus, Beniczky, who has 
distinguished himself in the partisan war, is of 
genuine 12 birth, and some years ago filled 
the office of sheriff in a Hungarian county. Of the 
fourteen generals who hold commands in the Hun- 

arian army, ten are genuine born natives of 

ungary, one an Englishman, one a German, and 
two only (Bem and Dembinsky) Poles. These 
latter, indeed, with the exception of Görgey, are 
the only generals who have distinguished them- 
selves by the possession of the highest qualities of 
_ their profession; and it does credit to the Hungarian 

character that no petty national jealousy has checked 
such brave men in the sphere assigned to them. 
We can confidently assert that up to the pe- 
riod when the Russians entered Cracow, there 
were not more than 6,000 Poles at most in 
the Hungarian army, which at that time num- 
bered nearly 150, 000 men. It is not impossible that 
the Gallicians, who have been driven from their 
homes by the irruption of the Russian troops, may 
since have flocked in crowds to the Hungarian stan- 
dard; but we must recollect that the ranks of the 
Hungarian army have also, since that time, been 
swelled by native levies, and that it now amounts to 


upwards of 200,000 regular troops, equipped, armed, | prin 


and paid, with fields of artillery numbering between 
250 and 400 pieces. 


The truth is, that the absolutist conspirators 
against liberty are perfectly aware that the Hun- 
Barians are the representatives and champions of 


| amount are in Pesth ata discount of 13 per cent. only, if ex- 


for go'd 
ee ar ge 8 and the smaller notes ere at par, being 


sound constitutional freedom, equally removed from 
anarchy on the one hand and from despotism on the 
other; and therefore are the H ans honoured 
with their deep, envenomed, and und hatred. 
Were the Hungarians really red repu com- 
munists, or terrorists, they would not be half so 
dangerous. Their order, ipline, preservation of 
public eredit, and power of organization, are all a 
tacit reproach against those who assert that no nation 
is capable of self-government, and must for ever be 


content to creep along in the leading strings of pater- 
Englan 


nal despotism. Such a nation, so akin to d 
in true constitutional freedom, sets a dangerous 
* to Europe, and must be blotted out from the 
list of nations, —as would be the fate of England 
herself to-morrow, if the absolutists were but as 
strong as they are wicked, and their power were only 
equal to their will. 


— 


IRELAND. 


Tue Strats Prisoners.—The Governor of Dublin 
Gaol received a notification from the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, on Tuesday week, that the sentence of death 
passed on the State ers had been commuted 
to transportation for life.—On that day, a deputa- 
tion headed by the Lord Mayor of Dublin went to 
the Castle, and presented to Lord Clarendon the 
memorial which has been long in process of signa- 
ture, praying for Royal clemency to mitigate the 
punishment of the prisoners. e Mayor 
stated that the document was * by 160, 000 

of all classes, creeds, and parties. 

don received the deputation with marked 
courtesies; and read a written reply to the 
memorial, in which he acknowledged the motives 
of humanity that had prompted the ap but 
met its prayer with the simple declaration, that 
the Government, in the performance of its duty, 
can have no other desire than that justice should 
be administered without any severity beyond that 
which the interests of society demand.” We 
understand that the Irish State convicts will leave 
this country, tor their destination abroad, in the 
**Mountstuart Elphinstone °’ convict ship, which 
will sail forthwith.— Globe. 

REPRESENTATION OF Limericx. — Mr. Samuel 
Dickson has been elected, without opposition, as 
M.P. for Limerick county, in the room of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien. He is said to be “ 2 rich,“ and 
ae me gm na from many of his colleagues by 
personal independence; he is of no determinate 
politics ;"’ and his return is deemed a proof of the 
general political apathy. 

Emicration.—A great meeting at Carlow, on 
Thursday, attended by small proprietors and tenant- 
farmers, agreed to a series of resolution#@eoncluding 
with the propositions that, under the present adverse 
circumstances, and with the present relations of 
landlord and tenant, no amount of industry, skill, 
or economy, can save the great majority of the 
farmers of Ireland from hopeless poverty, and that 
unless the Legislature and landed proprietary ge- 
riously, and at once, apply themselves to the cure 
of this social anomaly—a hope for which we see 
not the slightest foundation—it becomes an impera- 
tive duty which men owe to themselves and their 
families to seek in a foreign land, before their entire 
capital is lost, the means of honourable subsistence 
denied them at home. In preparation for the 
inevitable and seemingly approximate exigency, and 
order to secure the advantages of well-organized 
emigration, the names of twelve persons were chosen 
as a committee to form an association to be called 
„The Leinster Emigration Society.“ 


Harvest Prospects. —The accounts from all 
—— are most satisfactory ; there is, in fact, no 
rawback, the ete of the appearance of blight in 
g so far believed to be wholly 
— evertheless the critical period for the 
evelopment of the disease, should it unfortunately 
exist has yet to come, and when it shall have passed 
it will be quite time enough to congratulate our- 
selves upon the prospect of escape from a fifth 
season of famine. e fact of a much greater 
breadth of potatoes than usual being planted this 
ear seems to be hailed as a happy omen, but so far 
rom this one a subject for rejoicing, it should, on 
the contrary, leave ground for apprehensions of an 
unpleasant tendency.— Times. 


Prooress or Evicrions.—We have heard that no 
less than 450 notices of ejectment have been served 
on one or two properties not many miles from 
Borrisokane ; and we learn that 300 miserable beings 
were sent on the world from a property near Clon- 
mel—that five houses were levelled and 40 persons 
were turned off on the lands of Knocknaclara—36 
3 off the lands of Knockakelly, Slievenamon 

06 off the lands of Ashgrove, near Caher, under 
the Court of Chancery !— 44 off the lands of Barn- 
clogs » 23 off another property, 78 off another, and 
20 off another! Good God, where is this sweeping 
system of wholesale extermination to end? Here 
are 647 human beings sent on the bleak ocean of 
a cheerless world to swell the tide of misery which 
swallows up the substance of every struggling man 
in the community.— Tipperary Vindicator. 


the potato cro 


On Pp ape tions commenced for the re- 
moval of the celebrated marble arch from the east front 
of Buckingham Palace, It will be re-erected at the 
cipal entrance to the Home Park at Windsor Castle. 


* Whilst the paper money of Austria is, in Vienna, at a dis- 


count of 30 per cent. if , 
if exchanged £ exchanged for gold, and of 21 per cent. 


for silver, the Hu n national notes of larger 


q | dor duration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REV. J. P. HAM, OF BRISTOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —In the Nonconformist of yest there ap- 
pears an extract from the Bath Jounal whieh — 
a very erroneous and injurious representation ¢ ing 

withdraws 


my doctrinal teaching, and the cause of 
from Lodge-street Chapel in this city, w I should 


eateem it a favour if you would permit me very briefly to 


The remark is as follows:—" Mr. J. P. Ham, the 
officiating minister of treet Chapel, has lately 
been propounding from pulpit some opinions re- 
specting the future destinies of man, in the course of 
w e is understood to have the literal 
. 

that I have not 
‘questioned the literal enlptenee of a state py — 
ishment,” but have distinctly maintained the eternal 
— , of the future punishment, as be seen 
the following quotations from my p lectures 
% Let me not be misunderstood in these remarks. 1 


in 
‘do 


not asseft that the punishment of the wicked will not de 


eternal. I believe the Bible most distinctly teaches, that 
future punishment will be of eternal duration "2 Lifo 


and 116. And again :—" What I affirm to 
be er. the Bible is, not that punishment is 
* that punishment is not eternal torment. 

From the above quotations it will be apparent, that 
what I have questioned in connexion with the solemn 


aubject of the future retribution of the wicked is the 
popular belief concerning its nature, not its certainty 


Lam, Sir, respectfully yours, 
. Jf: Panton Ham. 


J. 
16, Hi 1 i 
E een 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Finanorat Raron Asso- 
craTion.—On Monday a very numerous mee of 
the supporters of financial reform was held at the 
Horns Tavern, Kenni Sir J. Walmsley pre- 
sided; supported by Mr. Pearson, M. P., Mr. A. 
Anderson, M. P., Sir F. Knowles, the Rev. J. 
Burnet, and many influential gentlemen of Lambeth. 
The Chairman the business of the day by 
stating the o of their assem . The Premier 
had hinted that he had a little plan behind the 
curtain. The of the times showed that the 
attainment of their ends was not 80 far distant. 
Let the working men come forward by their contri- 
butions to aid the only scheme by which they them- 
selves could be benefited. eir land scheme 
which had rp | been started a few weeks, had 
already 610 of its shares taken; but although that 
was a r beginning, yet they required 600,000 
electors, for only by such an increase could they 
hope to obtain the object which they sought and 
for which they had laboured. A letter from Mr. 
Hume, M.P., was then read, recording the opinion 
of that gentleman that no reform of any extended 
nature could be expected from the House of 
Commons as at present constituted. Ihe Chairman 
having concluded amidst much cheering, Mr. Wil- 
kinson proposed the first resolution :— 


That the absence of a — — oe of — 
mons, the preponderance of class legislation, the unequ 
pressure of taxation, the general extravagance of the ublie 
expenditure, and the N of those evils, engen ring 
discontent and threatening disorders fatal to the political an 
to the social prosperity of this empire, render the combination 
of the middle and working claases for the attainment of the 
reform advocated by the Metropolitan Parliamentary and 
Financial Reform Association a matter of momentous im- 
portance to the state. 


It was seconded by Mr. Hunt, and after some 

observations from Mr. C. Pearson, Mr. Doulton, 

Mr. T. — Oey the Chartist, and Rev. J. Burnet, 
e 


put and d. Mr. Thwaites proposed the second 
resolution 

That, as one of the most powerful means for the peaceful 
4.2 of the — objects now sought to be effecting 
the Metropolitan and Home Counties Freehold Land . 
established in connexion with this Association, adapted as it 
is to the varied positions and circumstances of all classes of the 
people, is calculated to work great results upon the represeuta- 
tion of the counties over which its operations will extend, and 
that this meeting strongly recommends every Reformer, what- 
ever his means may be, to avail himself of the great advantages 
which that society offers, 
This was seconded by Mr. Stevens, and carried 
unanimously. A vote of thanks was then passed 


for the Chairman, and the meeting broke up. 


Mr. Garrrirn’s Muapzr.—Mr. Martin, clerk to 
the late Mr. Griffith, and to whom was addressed the 
anonymous letter warning him not to make the 
journey 1 41 terminated * yl 43 — 
received, on Tuesday morn 
munication to the same effect. It had been posted 
the previous night in Brighton, and was received by 
Mr. Martin as he was about to set out on his usual 
country round. It was addressed, Mr. Marten, 
Griffis Brewery, Brighton,” and ran as follows :— 
„Sir, I beg of you not to go to Horsham any more, 
or you will sartinly share poor Griflis fate. ForGod 


sake dont.” The handwriting was intended, it is 


evident, to imitate that of the above-mentioned 
saan, be it is clearly not by the same hand. The 
former was much more legibly written ; the latter is 
an almost illegible scrawl, and was either penned by 
some person unaccustomed to write, or, as ia most 
likely, with the left hand designedly, but by no 
means successfully, if intended to resemble the first 
letter. It is evidently a stupid trick, intended to 
revive public excitement on an affair which remains 
buried in mystery. However, to make all sure on 
this occasion, Mr. Chase, to whom the letter was 
handed by Mr. Martin, proceeded to Henfleld on 
Tuesday, and rode with Mr. Martin back to Brighton. 


| Of courge they met with no obetryctiop,—Brighton 


ORIGINAL 
NEFECTIVE 


470. 


Che Monconformist. [Fume 18, 
2 5 — = 
All that would be necessary in future would be for | Sir Johm Romilly would assist in framing requi 
THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. : 8 on 2 into ye * 7 I. 828 — measures. Sir Barron’s — wes 
ny eget of haracter, and prove e id 2s, negatived by 144 to 30 House made some 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMENDMENT OF |it. H ps 12 bill in — | 


e opposed the measure. with the bill in Committee. : 
BANKRUPT LAW. The House then divided, and the nambers were— . Joun O’Connett, howéver, again noticed the 
In bringing up the repert of the seleet committee Ayes s+ ee 13 presence of strangers, and reporters were excluded. 
on the 7 —— Tues r ll A member furnished the Times with a report of what 
day week, Lord Brovewam briefly st the objects 1 —— passed. 
and nature of the bill in ite present shape. The bill Majority . . . 22 


Mr, NewperaAte said that the third reading of the Lord Camenext, in the House of Lords, on Mon- 
measure had been carried in consequence of the doy, moved the second reading of the Encumbered 
accidental absence of members who intended to op- | Dates (Ireland) Bill, and after insisting on the 
pose it. He wished it to go forth to the public that | Giant importance of the measure, proceeded to er- 

| \ake better ion for pre- ape L of oe was age fe 2 of hich 8 1 the objections 
venting undwe dealings with the bankrupt's property, | t liberately expressed opimion of a ouse. been em. 
— * fraudulent and me. inh yo Mr. Law said that the cost hardened criminals| Lord Brovcnam thought the bill as it stood a 
| He had been in committee to had been know, shrink from declaring upon oath „„ igs ed x 
yrific of abolishifie arrest on mesne what they wo not scruple to assert when not ; : e g) i 
under the influence of that obligation. The practical which he thought might be introduced without cut- 
effect of this measure would be, that men would give | ting into the principle of the measure. 
evidence in a far looser manner than when under the eae Karl of GLENcALL expressed his surprise 
solemn sanetion of an oath. But he puthis objection any man could have the hardihood to propose 
to it on the broader principle, that if they passed such a measure, based as it was on the deepest 
by yal Se — or creditors, aad willul extra- | it jaries would be eonetantly reminded that a man principles of Communism, and involving as it did 
vagatice in e6htracting debts which there was no came forward under the shelter of a certificate to | * 71 confiscation of property. : 
reasonable prospect of paying. In all these eases | give his evidence, which he knew, if he were a 10 ter considerable discussion, in which Lord 
thore te crime? and crime is a fit subject for im- | member of the church to which he professed to 1 PPR omni the Earl of Wicktow, the Marquis of 
prisonment. The committee had been attended by belong, he ought to give upon oath, and would Fir | LANSDOWRE, and Lord Sraxxxx took part, the bill 
gentlemen from all the great manufacturing and | contrast that certificated evidence with that which 1 ® second time, end at the suggestion of 
cothmercidl towns; and the bill had been canvaseéd | was given under the solemnity of an oath? and be the tig. referred to a select committee, on 
by all, and was so modified as now to be entitled to | believed that scarcely an honest jury would be found Lo a Pees _ understanding contended for by the 
the entire and tnanimous and heatty approval of | that would not give validity to that objection [hear, a Ad ‘the’ 3 no 6 ore should be taken 
even those who at first opposed it. In deference to | hear]. He, therefore, considered it his duty, from to che eir ps then adjourned. 
the of the — Chancellor, he had aban- | the experience of about twenty years in the mote} | FRENCH INTERVENTION IN ROME. 
doned io pe to create a ne intermediate court | immediate administration of justice, and knowing] Ia the Houseof Common on Monday, a somewhat 
of appeal; had consented to the #ppelate jurisdiction | how juries acted on testimony in public courts o protracted conversation at the instance of Mr. Hunn 
being r e the Court of Chan- —- te advise the House how little he might | erisued relative to the French intervention in the 
cery; had reduced the number of ankruptcy Judges | be entitled te do se, not to adopt this dangerous | affairs of Nome, the substance of Lord Palm 

66 a 


froth six te four; and had withdrawn dj experiment. | STON’s replies being, with respect to the communica- 
man’s clauses,’’ on the Lord Chancellor's . he House divided on the question that the bill | tion from the French 1 previous to the 
ment that the practice of the Court of Chancery shall | do pass. The numbers were, expedition to Civita Vecchia, but whieh did not 
be amended and cheapened, so that the estate of any Forthe passing . 77 | state the ulterior objects in view, that the anewer of 
insolvent trader who died before a fiat had been Dr the English government was, that it was not for 
struck might be wound up on 4 petition only, with- — them to judge for the French government, but in 
out the expense of a regular creditor's suit, The Majority ... 4 their opinion the difficulties which had arisen be- 


Lord Chancellor had, om these modifications, ex-“ Mr. Law tween the Pope and his subjects might be arranged 
t : presently raised technical questions , ; ; 
— his . — of Sa, pas | saying that the Speaker had not put the 1 po by ! eer rt and 15 Marsal once a 
Brougham had aleo struck out the clause giving the de the title audibly, and had not put at all the ques- | an undferztanding between che Pope and Mie subs 

mmissioner a power of imprisonment for fraud, | tion as to the commission for carrying the bill to the | n erstan ng tween the Pope an sub- 
contumacy, or wilful gross extravagance; and had Lorde. But after consultation with the officers of jects, by which t 


: 4 4 former — return to Rome, 
given to commissioner instead the power of re- a oe and secure to the Roman people those constitutional 
fusing the bankrupt's certificate as the punishment Er 


eg institutions which were granted last year, and 
of uhowe evince. being sure he questions wore ut, though « practical and eal seperation ‘between 

The Marquis of Lanspowxs warmly praised the | done — | 3 Pon Woop took the bill the temporal and spiritual authorities of Rome. No 
bill as now framed, especially one admirable feature, | to the Lotds. : intimation of taking possession of Rome had been 
which he thought would work a beneficial effect in : 


: given by France; and, in reply to various intima- 
the constitution of society itself. The Commissioners EVICTION AND POOR RELIEF IN tions from different quarters ‘that the concurrence of 
were hereafter to distinguish in their certificates the IRELAND. England in the proceedings about to be adopted at 
bankrupts who were not to blame for their misfor- The House of Commons was occupied the whole | Civita Vecchia would be well received, the answer 
tunes; those who were unable to meet their engage- | Of Friday — with two Itish debates, one on of the government had been, that they declined 
ments, but whose conduct was not blame worthy; the usual motion for the adjournment of the House 1 any part whatever in them, seeing that, 
and those who preyed on the interests of society, and till Monday. Mr. Henry Drummonp had already | considering the geographical position of England, 
sacrificed individuals, and even bodies of men, to alluded to an attack made by Mr. John O’Connell | and the particular nature of the British constiiution, 
their own dishonest and nefarious projects. on an Irish landlord, the Rev. Massey Dawson, who 1 did not think England had the same motives 

Lord WRanR OLAT A and Lord Car BELL. followed | had evicted two middlemen: one of those men owed | either in these respects or in a religious point of view 
in the same strain; the former adding the fact, that | him £600, the other had 72 him only £6 in the | for joining in them; a communieation to which effect 
the bill would effect a saving of £12,000 a year. | Course of eight years; and they had allowed a den | had also been delivered to the Nuncio, through Lord 
Tat he ted rug oe oh on'Rousey,| of theta emt eat | Nonny mPa 

rd BrovoHaM gave it a valedictory recommenda- * „ oe en | 
tion to the other House of 1 ; and thanked original statement, insisting that the evictions of PARLIAM ARY OATHS BILL. 
the Government and his noble and learned friends | Tootmeveta formed a very flagrant case; and Sit b, The order of the day for the third reading of the 
for the valuable support which they had rendered | Gronůen Gney deeply lamented the system of Parliamentary Oaths Bill having been read, Mr. 
him. He also called upon the Government, as they Bho aa ex rg rs „ 
had supported hic in carrying this digest of the law] Sir Rosert Pur saw the difficulty of applying r months, the speakers in favour of the amend- 
of Debtor and Creditor, to support him also in carry- any legal remedy to such cases, but thought that an | ment of the hon. and learned recorder being Mr. 
ing his digests of the Civil and the Criminal Codes, expression of indignation on the part of the House Rarnant, Mr. Newpzcats, Mr. Gone, Mr. 

e eee eee, eee Memes, of might have some effect in checking this exercise of 1 Gouzronx, Mr. Nariman, and Mr. 

. | Plumper 

Commons on Saturday. Lord John Russell said he — oC ge Bt 1 94 wi The hon. membets who addressed the house in 
hoped the measure would be passed in its general | believed to be veracious. ptain Kennedy reported | favour of the original motion were Mr. Kroon, 
principles and arrangements this session, but many | that 16,000 persons had been driven from theit | Mr. Crowpzx, Mr. Sapuex, Mr. SEI, Mr. 
of its provisions regarding retirements and appoint: | homes in one year, and that the dwellings of 1,200 | Rozsucx, Mr. W. P. Woop, and Lord John Rus- 
ments to offices, required that it should be fully and | more persons have Deen levelied to * sound ee 

carefully considered. n] The House then divided, when the third readi 

| within the last month. Sir Robert quoted three 6 Rouse Chen Siviced, Wom the Wand peaks 

BANKRUPT AND INSOLVENT MEMBERS. | individual cases of hardship of which Captain Ken. | was carried by 272 against 206. The diminis 

In moving the second reading of the Bankrupt end] nedy was an eye witness—such tragic instances as majority exeited much cheering, The bill then 
Insolvent Members Bill, on Wednesday, Mr. Mor- had never been equalled by reality, or conjured up passed. 
rart said that in all its main provisions it was very by the imagination of any human being. Captain MISCELLANSOUG. 
much the same as that which had been fully dis- ennedy found in one house a woman dying of] Drviston on tae Recivum Donum.—The following 
cussed on the previous occasion. The principal dysentery, the father dead, and two children lying | are the names of the members of the House of Com- 
alteration was the placing of bankrupt and insolvent | fast asleep on the corpse of their father. In &/ mons who voted for and against the motion for dis- 
members on the same footing, thus getting rid of | Wtetched hovel he found a woman in dysentery, the | continuing the grant made to Protestant Dissenting 
the invidious distinction between traders and not. | Place surrounded by dung, with a smell so offensive Ministers: 


traders. that he could hardly approach it; the woman had AYES—33. 

Sir WII Cray opposed the bill, as more been protected from eviction, because every one but Being J. —— * E 
objectionable than any he recollected—than which her son shrank from approaching her, for fear of in- | Brotherton, J. Heyworth, L. Tanered, H. W. 
none could more largely trench upon a great prin: | fection.. Captain Kennedy saw a man who had been | Cobbold, J. C. Holland, R. Thicknesse, R. A. 
ciple in pursuit of a mall and doubtful object. The breaking stones start off across the fields towards a — an g 1 Ald. eos Sa 
proposed aim of the bill—the independence of mem: | smoke in the distance: the man had been evicted] Ellis, J. King, Hon. P. J. ‘Trelawny, J. 8. 
bers—depends fur less on external circumstances from his cabin the day before, and had taken refuge | Evans, J. Lacy, H. C. Waun, J. T. 
thun on the innate qualities of the head and heart, in ® miserable hovel : hat had now been set on fire. — 7 ae J. H. 1 H. 
The bill punishes alike the innocent and guilty, adds | These remarks were followed up by e desultory de- Pot, W. J. Mullings ro- 
an additional pang to honest poverty, and subjects bate, in which several Irish Members called for ſur | Greene, J. G Connell, J. Lushington, C. 
members more to the discretion of the courts of law | ‘her relief and protection of the poor. ; : NOES—52. 
than any measure he ever knew, and gives enormous On the motion for Ne into Committee on the Adair, R. A. 8. Hawes, B. Parker, 5 
power to others over members of the House of Com. | Poor-relief (Ireland) Bill, Sir Henny Banuox moved — F a 
mons, The bill was also opposed by Mr. Bernat, | ly apn declaring 22 to provide further Baines, H. T. i J. Romilly, Sir J. 
Captain Harnie, and Mr, Srraur: it was supported | ™eans for the support of the poor in Ireland, as the | Bass, N. T, Hood, Sir A. Russel NN J. 
by Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Muiinos, and Sir T. Cones Pree aded tp Mi Ne bed Nr ope r . 
Baouke. : ; : 2 re, R. es, W. 8. mich, , 4. 

‘The second reading was carried, on a division, by : the system of appointing receivers under the Court n rors G. C. Somerville, Sir W. 
55 to 45. » th : Pm sagt i Ke ye bee — appointed without any Buslelld, W. 4 — A. E. : — 4 . 

reference to t alificati ‘| Cowper, W. F. t, W. on, W. 8. 
ux AFFIRMATION BILL. e cbtates | they only try 0 een Wee. Colonel Vane, Lord u. 

The order of the day for the resumption of the. money as they can out of the tenants; and, in the 8288 E. Mitchell T. E 8 Wood, Sir 0. 
adjourned debate (from the loch of April) on this | majority of the cases, they wholly neglect the estates. | Ebrington, Viscount Moody, G. A. 
bul having been rou! ‘ ; 1 1 Ex W Nicholl, J. TELLERS. 

P g rout, Mr. Osborne suggested inquiry; and Lord Jong Frans, N. 4 
Mr. Law suid that, if the measute passed, the Rveskur. said, that if he would move for a com- Freuen C bine url 


. e, } d O. 
courts of justice might as well be shut up at onde. NN Paget, — 


mittee, Government would support the motion, and | Grey, Sir G. esto, Viset. HII. Lord M. 


1849.] 


1 Bin We Buhep ot| FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. | Selene bend a ae ose matter of individual 


conscience, and any such order on the of the 
Oxrorp, this bill passed through committee, and was Government would be considered in the 


of an 
reported to the — ho . — — FRANCE. infringement of the liberty of the subject. 
moved an amendment whic . ay , M. Proudhon was arrested on Wednesda 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, with a view to its THE PRESIDENT § MESSAGE. 22 on y evening, 
te printed. The bill, as amended, was ordered] The message of the President of the Republic to at eight o'clock, just after his arrival by the Northern 


ath wien * railroad. He was recognised tho moment he left the 
to be printed, and the third reading fixed for Thurs- | the Legislative Assembly, presented at the sitting of By en 
day — the 6th instant, rivals in length and enumeration of 8 e 288 agent until he 
Epvcatron.—Mr. Mil xs, on Friday, put a question | details the bulkiest of the Presidential addresbes to | niere. re * 48 * Poisson- 
to the Government with respect to resolutions passed | the Congress of the United States. This document | chat he was his prisoner 2 sah 0 dhon 
at the annual meeting of the National Society on professes to describe the actual state of the country, | to the prefecture * lice ¥ udhon was taken 
Wednesday last, on the subject of the management | and its political position at home and abroad; its eo 
clauses. Sir G. Grey replied that he had received finances ; military and naval condition; agricultural M. LESSEPS’ TO ROME, 
no information on the subject, nor had the matter industry and commerce; public works; public It was stated that M. was about to become 
come before the Committee of Council on Education ; | instruction ; and foreign relations. It tells little that | candidate for one of the seats left vacant in the 
therefore, he could not say what course the Com- | isnew; and while it masses some statistical info ma- representation of Paris by General Changarn 
mittee might take respecting any resolutions which tion in a convenient and authentic form, its value is | M. Dufaure, with the object of explaining, as a 
might be transmitted to them by the Archbishop of | somewhat weakened by a manifest desire to paint | Tepresentative of 
Canterbury as Chairman of the National Society. | matters en beds. The President describes a ver Envoy, 


_ : favourable reaction in trade and industry, whic The Credit says: — In four days from his 
ei fe oa aire tae began about the end of January, — until leaving Rome, and in less than a month from 
official account of the recent colliery accident at | it Nas somewhat checked “for a moment” by the | his departure from Paris, . 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; the subject, however, of such electoral agitation ; “ but it will take its course, by | 19g at the door of the Cat 
accidents had been for some time under the con- | did of the support which you will lend to the Go- | the Republic, without, ho 
sideration of the Government, and he expected a vernment. In the public finances, an immense admission, If we are | 
measure would be introduced to prevent, as far as deficit is admitted on the year 1849, already calcu- we are 80, M, de Lessepa 
possible, such unfortunate circumstances, ' lated at 180,000,000 franes. The National Guard | himself three times at the | 

VENTILATION OF Coat Mines,—The Earl of St n of whom 1,200,000 are | oocataon cke he kind dae U. de — 
. ms 3 3 did 1 0 Mr armed with muskets or musketoons ; and the force regularly broken, The thir e NM. 1 
Goldsworthy G * P —— — * 1 ee rom Mr. possesses 600 cannons. The army comprises 451,000 observed to the officer on duty, who had told 

— sworthy — on the su to Mg * — BR in men, with 93,764 horses, and 16,495 pieces of] that the Prince had not yet had time to read his 
— 3 eugges © . e e yh Sag — artillery. The navy comprises 28,500 men. Twenty- | despatches, and that he could not see him until he 
3 * 1 ing Ye - pe ee * gy oP 4 * two new schools of agriculture have been added to | ha done so—‘ When, after the vote of the Consti- 
cai of hi 3 Lr Th an 0 em the number of twenty-five previously existing. tuent Assembly, on the 7th of May, the President 
after ee * A Nee e 22 en Of the section devoted to foreign affairs a con- | of the Republic considered he required my 9 
eee hie n Ht is tol a „siderable part is given to Italy; a declaration is he was able to find time to receive me, and to han 
2 — eee 4 — — ape life, made respecting Piedmont, introduced by a recapitu- | me the instructions and the powers of the Govern- 
. 11 gy meet 0 ¢ we . se" = of life, lation of the new hostilities, concluded by a new | ment.“ M. de Lesseps went no more to the El 
— : y . = r p. — ene armistice, between Sardinia and Austria :— and the ex-agent of the Minister of F 
— Mr. Gurney 's 4 — and n wie aot ee al such con- by the abel of bie * 4 he is invited to do go 

: : j Pr uct, still she could not allow Piedmont to be cr z ‘ . 
2 e np weer — . . and from the tribune the Government N Tue statements put forward by the friends of M. 
Lord — — in ch 4 — that it would maintain the territorial integrity of a| Lesseps may be described as follows:—He left 
the discovery of Mr. Gurney was nek e. ple 3 country which covers a portion of our frontier. On the Paris with full powers, was bound to keep the 


one hand, we have striven to moderate th tensi 
suggested the propriety of the appointment of in- ¢ pretensions | Government informed of everything that occurred, 


of Austria, who claimed what appeared to us an ex- 
spectors of mines, as was the case in Belgium, | cessive amount of indemnity for the expenses of the Ar 8 N 


‘ ding to circumstances. at head- 
where there had been a decrease of 20 per cent. per | war: on the other hand, we have urged Piedmont to eee 
annum in the number of lives lost since the — make equitable sacrifices for the attalament of an NN rare he f pete - e de * 
had been adopted. The petition was ordered to lie honourable peace. We have every reason to believe | u un ri ig hy i Hy oi ne con- 
on the table. On the same day, in the House of | that we shall succeed in that work of conciltation. * 0. oo 2 oe received, oe 8 agent 
Commons, Mr. T. Doxcounx brought in his bill for| The affairs at Rome are narrated, but in a manner Nr . .A. Nee pies, 
0 


regulating the ventilation of coal mines. so inexplicit that the message adds nothing to what W 8 gee See 

Apmission or Strancers.—Mr. J. O’Conneut isa ger al 3 ae with respect to the inten- agents at the head- quarters of the army, All these 
to move, on Thursday (to-morrow), that it was in ued oe 2 ane 1 After alluding to complained that M. Leseeps prevented the French 
accordance with the dignity of the House and the ben ene, ‘ 4 President sage — In all army from fulfilling the engagement contracted with 
spirit of the constitution that the publishing of their ay eg ig e ways been of aecord with the French Government, and General Oudinot pub- 
proceedings should be formally recognised, and that | “8 ot pes 0 — le”? 8 us a good-will of which licly reproached M. Lesseps with paralyzing the 
the standing order prohibiting the presence of i anges we * — ee n his résumé the Presi- movements of the expeditionary corps under his 
strangers be forthwith abolished as unworthy, | dent 1 5 that, yt the support of the | orders. To these complaints M. I. replied 
obsolete, and absurd. — eee > nas te ** 33 Wine exhibiting the unlimited powers he hed veo Ae f 

Mn. Hume's Morion on PARLIAUENTAAT Rrronx. defined and precise. o uo es eourss | Matters arrived at such a point that, on the let of 
—The subjoined are the names of the 82 members| 7,;, will ist in boldly taking the ini June all relations of a personal kind ceased between 
who voted in favour of Mr. Hume's motion for | in n — = b * unte | him and the General, and it was intimated that the 
household suffrage, vote by ballot, and triennial to contribute to the welfare of ali; ond ge the — sooner he quitted the French the better. 
Parliaments, on Tuesday night, in the House of | hand, in suppressing, by the severit ‘of laws which have M. Lesseps had, in the meantime, continued to 
Commons — 8 necessar the attempt t 4 d d follow u the negotiations with the Roman Govern- 

y> pts at disorder and anarchy : 

H. E. Adair, R. A. S. Adair, H. A. Aglionby, T. Alcock, A. | which prolong the general ill-being. We shall not feed ment, n the 3lst of May he signed with the 
Anderson, R. Armstrong, M. T. Bass, C. L. Berkeley, Hon. E. | the people with illusions and utopias, which only excite Triumvirs a treaty to be submitted to the ratification 
aa gg 2 2 7 2. Colla ~_ — Sir | the imagination and lead to deception and misery, | of the French Government. The treaty was sent 
H. Das ‘wood, J. T. Devereux, C. D'Eyncourt, Sir J. Duke > Wherever I shall meet with an idea rich in practical | the same day to General Oudinot, who refused his 

J. 


Duncan, J. Ellis, sir De L. Evans. W. Ewart, W. Fagan, W results, I shall have it inquired into; and if applicable, | sanction, on the ground thet it was in ition to 
Fox, Col. Freestun, T. M. Gibson, T. C. Granger, J. Greene, J. I shall propose its application. his instructions. This refusal he to the 


A. Hardcastle, R. Harris, T. E. Headlam, A. Henr .. Hey- The first mission of a Re blican Government he Triumvirs, who in turn communicated it to M. Les- 
I een 5 conceives to be, by the . — of the truth, to seps. On one occasion a rather violent scene took 
Marshall, 8. Martin, W. I. Milner, G. Moffatt, Sir. W. Moles- | enlighten and dissipate the delusive éclat which the | place between the Minister and the General, the 
wor | 8 28 G. I „ * 8 . personal interest of parties causes to shine in their | cause of which was as follows: — While M. Lesseps 
Pechell, J. Pilkington, J. Reynolds, Col.’ Salwey, W. Sehole- | CYeS—to take a part between the false ideas and the | was following up his negotiation, the Triumvire ro- 
field, J. B. Smith, Hon, G. Smythe, J. P. Somers, Sir George | true ideas springing from a revolution—to head the | jected the first proposition, and a delay of twenty- 
Strickland, Lord B. Stuart, H. W. Tauered, Col. Thompson, G. | one, and boldly to combat the others; then to re- four hours was accorded. Before this period e 
, to introduce ameliorations, Of| the ‘Triumvirs presented & counter proposition, 
Williams, H. Willyams, M. Wilson, W. P. Wood. Teller | these the President indicates a long list—institutions | which General udinot refused to take any notice 
Hume, H. Berkeley. to provide for the laborious classes during the sus- | of, and mentioned that he should attack Rome im- 
Amongst the 268 who voted against the motion, | pension of work, sickness, and old age; reform of mediately. M. Tesseps 1 against the act. 
were :— the system of hypothecations; establishments of | The protest was apparently attended to, but 


M. T. Baines, W. Busfeild, Sir E. N. Buxton, E. 8. Cayley, E. credit and encouragements of loans to fertilize | rations were made for an attack the same night, M. 
Denison, H. Edwards, Sir J. Graham, J. Heal 


d. Sir J. John-| agriculture; subventions in favour of industrial] Lesseps, being informed of what was on, 
tone, Lard Malgund, Parl . f 0e. . l wle . clone and. agricultural societies eomioes); | interfered, but is interference was to te to pre 
B. Wrightson. abolition of loans in kind; law for the protection of| vent the army from occupying Monte-Mario, 
Amongst the absentees was Mr. Roebuck! Mr. the poor, by rendering justice more accessible to where no resistance was encountered, ons © the 
Hume's motion of last year received 84 votes in them; also improvements in the recruiting of the | fact of M. Lesseps assuring the authorities in Rome 
its favour, but against it there were 361 members | umz and the pensioning of sub-officers and soldiers; | that it was merely done to prevent the position from 
voted. and — organic laws complementary to the Con- being occupied by me other — who ba 
stitution. marching on Rome. It was at this moment that 
F 1 4— 1 — — —— — — The French papers comment much on a discre- | the des atch arrived recalling M. Lesseps to Paris. 
ach bau-, . r of] COoE between the text of the President's address as] In the meantime the Government instructed the 
railway companies, in ee cee ee published in the Moniteur and in La Presse. It is | directors of the telegraph not to transmit, and even 
CC the part on Italian affairs, and the two versions not to receive, the des patches of M. Lesseps; the 
Arronnsx-Ganznat, Mr. Osnonnz, Mr, Rxrnorna, un h 1 result of which was, that the despatch ordering the 
Mr. Daummonp, and Mr. Henuzy, took part, ob- rom the Moniteur.— The unexpected struggle, bombardment of Rome, crossed on the way that of 
tained leave to bring ina bill for giving a person without changing anything in the final intentions of our | M. Lesseps, announcing the conclusion of the 
sued in the Pelese Court a right of election to be enterprise, has paralyzed our benevolent intentions, and | submitted for the ratification of the French Assem- 
sued in the county court of the district in which he enen bly. The Government, in expectation of the inter- 
resides,———Sir SoMERVILLE obtained leave to 8 — fo a —_ r ote ag struggle, with- pellations, wished to delay them in order to be able 
3 * 5 * n out changing anything in the final intention of our | to answer all objections by the announcement of a 


: enterprise, paralyzed our kind efforts, changing the ; mas | 
bill for the better prevention and punishment of | of the question, and now it is in Rome only Jace | fait accompli—namely, the occupation of Rome. 


tit can 

assaults in Ireland.——Mr. Frewen also obtained | be resolved to the honour of Frances.” * A 98 po oh . 
leave to bring in a bill to abridge the holding of| Tus Sanpatrn IN France.—A circular has just | planations of M. Odillon Barrot, that M. 

benefices in plurality.——Mr. Hawes brought up| been issued by M. de Lacrosse, the Minister of the bad thought proper to conelude with the Roman 
the Australian Bill, which was read a first, and Interior, to all the agents of the Establishments Government a convention, the terms of which were 
ordered to be read a second time on Monday next. | under Government, commanding them to give their | beyond the limit of his instructions. A plan of a 
Court or CHANCERY IN IRELAND.—On the motion | workmen a weekly day of rest, he assigning as his | treaty had been 5 5 to by General O t, and 
of Mr. Osgokxx, a select committee was appointed | reason, that he wishes the workmen to have time | referred to the mbly at Rome, stipulating, 
to inquire into the state of the law as respects the | to observe the duties of their religion, and secure to | amongst other conditions, that the French army 
appointment of receivers of the Courts of Chancery | them one day in every seven for the sweets of should occupy certain itions within the city. 
and Equity Exchequer in Ireland; and the effect of | domestic intercourse. The democratic notions cur- | This was rejected by the Roman Assembly, and was 
the present laws and regulations of the said courts | rent in France prevent the Government from issuing | conseque replaced by another which M. Lesseps 
in the management of estates under their control. a similar order for the whole kingdom. This subject took upon If to guarantee, and in virtue of 
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which the French troops should not enter Rome, 
but only occupy a position outside the city. 

According to the Crédit, being challenged by M. 
de Falloux before a numerous company, including 
the Austrian Ambassador, in the saloons of that 
Minister, to give his sincere opinion, whether the 
Roman Republic should be acknowledged or not, 
M. Lesseps frankly replied :—** Yes, France ought 
to recognise the Roman Republic; and it is I who 
affirm to you, before the Austrian representative 
here present, and who will not contradict what I 
say, that the only means of avoiding the horrors of a 
general war before six months are over, is, to im- 
mediately recognise the Roman Republic; to make 
known that recognition to the cabinet of Vienna, 
and to negotiate with energy and with faith the 
justice, the humanity, and the right of the cause, for 
the evacuation of the Roman States by the Austrian 
troops. After this frank declaration, continues the 
story, one hand was silently held out towards him, 
which he shook—it was that of the representative of 
Austria, 


Tue VACANCIES IN THE LEGISLATIVE AsSEMBLY.— 
There are a great many vacancies in consequence 
of the double returns. te is worthy of note, that all 
those gentlemen who, having been elected for Paris, 
were also returned for some other department, have 
preferred sitting as provincial Deputies. The new 
elections for the capital will indicate the state of 
public feeling at an interesting crisis. It is reported 
that eleven departments, besides the Seine, have 
signified to M. de Lamartine their wish to name 
him. That unique statesman declines taking a 
single step for the promotion of his own return. 


Death or MAnsHAL BUORAUD.— Marshal Bugeaud 
ye alg on Saturday morning, at half-past six 
o'clock, of cholera. e had been, when in Africa, 
subject to attacks of dysentery. On receiving the 
‘melancholy news, the President of the Republic 
addressed to M. Ferry, son-in-law of the Marshal, 
a letter, expressing in the most lively terms, the 

ain he felt that such an affliction should have 
‘fallen on France at thismoment, Madame Bugeaud, 
who had been informed by telegraph of the dangerous 
condition in which her husband was, arrived last 
night by the railroad from Marseilles, accompanied 
by her daughter, Madame Ferry. General Bedeau 
met her at the station, and prepared them for the 
sad event. At five o’clock in the morning the Marshal 
felt his end approaching, and received the Viaticum. 
A moment before his medical attendant, Dr. Chomel, 
n and felt the region about the heart, when 
the dying man said, in a firm and distinct voice, 
„I am a lost man.“ Immediately after the most 
alarming symptoms appeared on his face, and the 
death agony commenced, but it was neither long 
nor intense. ‘The Marshal breathed his last sigh in 
the midst of many of his numerous friends, General 
Cavaignac, the Minister at War, and Count Molé, 
entered at the very moment he breathed his last. 
The Marshal began his military career as a simple 
soldier. He received his promotion as corporal on 
the field of Austerlitz. He was born at Limoges, 
the 15th of October, 1784. He was the son of Jean 
Ambroise Bugeaud, Seigneur of Picorderie, and of 
Frances Sutton Clonard, descended from an Irish 


family. wary 


ATTACK ON ROME, 

At Rome the armistice was denounced by the 
French commander on the Ist, but hostilities had 
not been recommenced when M. Lesseps came away, 
on the evening of the 2nd. Despatches have since 
been received from General Oudinot by the Govern- 
ment, dated 4th of June, five o’clock, a. m., from the 
head-quarters, the Villa Pamfili. The attack com- 

menced at three o'clock on the morning of the 3rd, 
when the Villa Pamfili, the church of San Pancrazia, 
the Villas Corsino and Valentini, were successively 
taken. The Villa Pamfili was defended by numerous 
barricades, and 2,000 men. More than 200 prison- 
ers, including ten officers, were taken by the French 
before five the same morning: three standards, and 
200,000 cartridges, were also captured. The church 
San Pancrazia was taken at seven o'clock, a. m., 
and the Palace Corsini at 10 o'clock, and at the 
same hour the Villa Valentini. The Romans set 
fire to those positions with their mortars, and the 
French had to abandon them, but they were imme- 
diately retaken, Garibaldi tried to turn the left 
of the French position, but failed. On the night 
of the rd, the Romans had attempted a sortie, but 
were driven back. In the taking of these im- 
portant positions the French had 165 men wounded, 
of whom seven were officers, ‘The amount of killed 
is not stated. The despatch states that the French 
troops behaved admirably. Besides the official de- 
spatch, two telegraphic despatches are said to 
have been received, which would fix the loss of 
the Romans at 800 killed and wounded, and 300 
prisoners. 

In the afternoon of the 4th, the French army, 
Which still occupied the positions it held on the 3rd, 
had recommenced the attack, which was still con- 
tinuing when the latest accounts left. The French 
had carried the Monte Pincio at the point of 
the bayonet, and made 200 prisoners. The 
pene attack had, however, been made on the 

orta del Popolo, against which a battery of siege 
was firing during the day at less than 300 yards, 
Without success, however, up to the latest moment. 
It was supposed that the general attack would be 
made on the 7th. „I am soriy to find,” writes the 
Times correspondent, “ that a great deal of sickness 
prevails in the army, and the men are suffering 
cruelly from malaria fever, In ten days more the 

resent encampment must be abandoned for the 

eights of Albano, if Rome be not taken, so that the 
Commander-in-Chief must make haste. 


| June 13, 


PROGRESS OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


On the night of the 3lst ult., at 8 o clock, the fol- 
lowing convention was signed at the head-quarters 
of the French army by the Triumvirate and M. Les- 
seps, in despite of the protest made on the instant 
against it by General Oudinot. 

CONVENTION. 

Article 1.—The moral aid of France (appogio) is 
assured to the population of the Roman States, and 
Romé regards the French army as an army of friends 
who come to assist in the defence of its teriitory. 

2. The French army, in accord with the Roman 
Government, will not interfere in any manner with the 
administration of the country, but occupy such external 
cantonments as are suitable both for the defence of the 
territory and the health of the troops. Communication 
shall be free. 

3. The French Government guarantees the territory 
occupied by its troops against all foreign invasion. 

4. It is understood that the present convention shall 
be submitted for the ratification of the French Republic. 

5. In all cases the effects of this convention cannot 
cease without 15 days’ official notice of non-ratidcation 
being given. 

Sone at Rome, at the head-quarters of the French 
Army, in three copies, the 3lst of May, at eight 
o’clock p.m. ARMELLINI, 

SAFFI, 
MAzzINI. 

And by the Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 

Republic en mission, F. LESSEPS. 


The following is the protest of General Oudinot :— 

The Commander-in-Chief of the French Army of Ex- 
pedition to the Mediterranean, considering that the said 
convention exceeds his powers, protests solemnly 
against it, and declares it to be null and void as far 
as he is concerned. 

About four hours after a steamer arrived from 
Toulon, bringing despatches recalling M. Lesseps 


and giving orders to General Oudinot to attack 
Rome. 


A letter from Perugia of the Ist announces the 
arrival there of the Austrians on the preceding 
evening. ‘The republican troops, not being strong 
enough to attempt resistance, retired to Foligno 
with two pieces of cannon and a quantity of arms. 
The president of the province also withdrew from 
the town. Letters from Sinigaglia of the 29th ult., 
state that the bombardment of Ancona had begun 
at noon on that day and continued all night. It 
was stated at Florence that the Pope would accom- 
pany the Grand Duke there, and afterwards proceed 
to Bologna, where he would fix his residence. 6,100 
Spaniards, commanded by General Cordova, left 
Gaeta, on the 2nd, to protect, but not to pass, the 
Neapolitan frontier. 


Venice.—The Trieste Lloyd, of the 2nd inst., an- 
nounces that the bombardment of Venice had been 
suspended, and a negotiation commenced for the 
surrender of the city. The Statuto of Florence men- 
tions arumour current at Bologna, that Radetzki, 
when at Mestre, had opened negotiations with the 
Venetian Government. These negotiations do not 
appear to have been successful, as the bombardment 
of Venice had been renewed. Radetzki left the 
operations before Venice to return to Milan on the 
Ist inst. Accounts from Insprück say that the 
withdrawal of troops from Italy, through the Tyrol 
and Vorahlberg, had been stopped, by order of 
Radetzki. 


Tue Pore’s AtLocution.—The Pope has issued an 
address of considerable length, in which he enters 
fully into the question now at issue between him 
and the Romans. Having given a history of the 
entire proceedings, from his elevation to the Papal 
throne down to the present time, he announces the 
course which he is henceforth resolved to pursue. 
His Holiness adds :—‘* Everybody knows how many 
dark and dreadful associations of sects have been at 
different times, and under various denominations, 
formed and established by the artifices of lies and 
the adorers of perverse dogmas, in order that their 
follies, and systems, and their designs might the 
more pry | penetrate the souls and corrupt the 
hearts of the imprudent, and open a large way for 
all their designs and schemes. These abominable 
sects, the workers of perdition, not only inimical 
to order and the good of society, as well as the sal. 
vation of souls, were condemned by the Roman 
Pontiffs, our predecessors. We have ourselves con- 
stantly detected, and as in our encyclical letter of 
the 9th of November, 1846, to all the clergy of the 
Catholic Church, have condemned them. We now 
again condemn, prohibit, and proscribe them. In 
this allocution our design is not alone to enumerate 
all the pestilential errors which, deceiving so sadly 
the people, heap ruin upon them, nor to enter into 
detail of all the machinations which have been 
brought into play by inimical men to destroy the 
Catholic religion, to beleaguer on every side, and to 
force at length the citadel of Sion. The facts which 
we have here laid down with so much grief, super- 
abundantly prove that it is by the propagation of 
bad doctrines, and the contempt of justice and re- 
ligion, that all these disasters and evils, which so 
cruelly afflict the people of the States, have their 
origin. If they wish these evils to disappear, it will 
be necessary to spare neither care, or counsel, or 
watching, or labours, to extirpate so many fearful 
errors, and to call all to understand that they can- 
not possess true and substantial happiness except in 
the practice of virtue, of justice, and of religion. 
Consequently our duty and yours, and that of all 
other our venerable brethren, bishops of the Catholic 
world, is to redouble zeal and exertion to draw the 
faithful from the empoisoned pastures, and to lead 
them back to those of salvation; to nourish them 
always more strongly with the teachings of the faith; 
to teach them to know the pitfalls and the snares 
which are spread out before them; to prevent them 


| from falling into them; to make them know and 


„ eR that the fear of the Lord is the source 
of all good, and that sin and iniquity provoke the 
chastisements of God, and thus to make them with 
all their power to shun evil and to practise good. 
And behold, then, in the midst of so much suffering, 
our joy is great to see with what constancy all our 
venerable brethren, the bishops of the Catholic 
world, are strongly attached to our persons and the 
apostolic chair, in concert with the clergy, who obey 
them, leaving all their care to sustain the cause of 
the Church, and to defend its liberties, and with 
what ardour and priestly devotion they exert them- 
selves without relaxation to confirm more and more 
the well-disposed in goodness, to lead back those 
who have wandered, and to refute and confound, by 
their discourses and by their writings, the obstinate 
enemies of their religion. These well-merited 
praises, which we bestow upon them with good-will, 
will animate them still, with the assistance of God, 
in increasing zeal in the accomplishment of their 
ministry to fight in the battles of the Lord—to raise 
the voice with wisdom and with power—to evan- 
elize Jerusalem, and to heal the wounds of Israel. 
t them not cease, then, towards this end to ap- 
proach the throne of grace with confidence—to re- 
double the emphasis of their prayers, as well public 
as particular, carefully to inculcate on the faithful 
the necessity of doing penance, to obtain mercy from 
God, and to find grace in the opportune season; 
that they should not cease to engage men of distin- 
guished talent and of sound doctrine to labour under 
their direction and that of the Holy See to enlighten 
the people and to dissipate the darkness of error, 
which each day becomes thicker.” 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN GERMANY. 


Baven.— News from Carlsruhe to June 5th states 
that reaction had begun; the troops, about 10,000 
strong, concentrated in Heidelburg, declared :—1. 
That they no longer recognised Sigel as commander- 
in-chief. 2. That they would not fight against the 
imperial troops, especially not against the Hessians. 
3. That they no longer recognised the committee of 
the country, and that a new temporary government 
must be formed [has since been formed]. 4. Thata 
deputation be sent from the military to the Grand 
Duke, to induce him to return immediately and place 
himself temporarily at their head. Almost all the 
officers have now left the Baden army. The garrison 
at Rastadt were still guilty of the wildest excesses. 
The fortress itself was said to be without provisions. 
On the 3rd of June, the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly took place at Carlsruhe, in which only 
200 or 300 inhabitants took part. All the strangers 
present voted (about 1,200), old and young, from all 
nations—Swiss, French, Ivalians, and Poles. 


Bavaria.—It seems that Prussia has acceded to 
the solicitation of Bavaria for military aid; and 
Prussian troops are marching for the Palatinate. 
It is not, however, settled that Bavaria signs the 
Prussian project of a German constitution; on the 
contrary, the Bavarian Government has declared, 
in answer to an interpellation in the Chamber, that 
it declines joining the Federal Constitution framed 
by Prussia, Hanover, and Saxony, because it con- 
tains conditions similar to those which prevented 
Bavaria from accepting the Constitution of the 
Frankfort Assembly. It cannot enter into any 
union narrower than the old Confederation from 
which Austria is excluded, on which that Power 
cannot join, and a Constitution that gives the 
Presidency of the Empire to Prussia hereditarily 
shuts Austria out of the union, not only now but 
for ever. | 


The fugitive remains of the late Frankfort Parlia- 
ment assembled at Stuttgard on the 6th instant, and 
after passing some very violent resolutions against 
the constitution of the German empire, as published 
by the Governments of Prussia, Hanover, and Sax- 
ony, they agreed to nominate an Executive Council 
of eight persons, under the title of Regency, to ad- 
minister to the affairs of the empire, and to enforce 
the Frankfort constitution. ‘The regents elected 
were Messrs. Raveaux, Vogt Schüler, H. Simon, 
and Becker. 

Advices from Stuttgard, of the 7th inst., state that 
the population of that capital expressed no sympathy 
for the fraction of the National Assembly that had 
arrived there. It was generally supposed that the 
Ministers would not sanction their presence even for 
a longer period. 

The Regent was about leaving, if he had not 
already leit, Frankfort. 


PRUSSIA. 


The presence of the Russian fleet in the Great 
Belt seems to have thrown fresh difficulties in the 
way of concluding the peace with Denmark, whose 
demands have risen, in consequence, at Berlin. 

The agitation which, towards the end of May, 
was dying away everywhere, has been rekindled by 
the new electoral law for Prussia, which awakens 
in all the provinces one universal cry of disconteng. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


Intelligence from the seat of war is exceedingly 
contradictory. 

It is certain, however, that an engagement had 
taken place at Oedenburg, in which the Austrians 
were defeated by Gorgey. 

According to the latest accounts from Presburg, 
an important battle was on the eve of being fought, 
no doubt on the right bank of the Danube, with 
the corps under Gorgey, amounting to some fifty 
or sixty thousand men at Raab. The Russian 
column at Presburg amounted to 16,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns. The marching through of troops 
goes on without interruption, The intense heat 


and prevalence of disease has caused an order to be 
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issued for the troops to march by night, and at 


hours. 

“toe papers of the 6th instant state, that the 
Austrian and Russian Commanders are engaged in 
violent disputes about the precedence in command, 
a line of conduet which cannot by any means favour 
their joint operations. The Neue Oder. Zeitung states 
that an expedient has been hit on in the appointment 
of General Radetzki to the chief command. It is 
stated that the total amount of Russian forces in 
Gallicia up to May the 30th was certainly not less 
than 120,000 men, with forty batteries. In the 
Wadowice circle there are three camps, at Mysle- 
nice, Jordanow, and Spylkowice, where daily 
rations for 68,000 men are delivered. 

The Prince of Warsaw, CountPaskewitch, reached 
Cracow on the 3rd, to assume in person the com- 
mand-in-chief over the Russian army of invasion. 
He issued a proclamation, in which he declared to 
the Hungarians that, in consequence of the 
appeal of their lawful monarch, who had claimed 
the assistance of his imperial master, he had taken 
the supreme command over the Russian troops united 
with the Austrians, in order to restore order. 


PrespurG, June 5.—I have to-day to report 
another shocking instance of Russian influence in 
the execution, by hanging, of a brave Polish noble- 
man, Baron Medjansky, the second commandant of 
the Hungarian garrison of Leopoldstadt, whose ob- 
stinate defence of that place, in January last, was the 
crime for which he has been just put to an ignomini- 
ous death. 

In the south, the Hungarians under General 
Perczel have lately gained considerable advantages. 
It appears that the Servian corps are almost wholly 
dispersed. Most of them have crossed the Danube, 
and fled into Smyrmia. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


The Prussians have been severely repulsed near 
Aarhules (Schleswig- Holstein), in a cavalry skir- 
mish. Prince Salm-Salm, who commanded two 
squadrons of hussars, was severely wounded and 
made prisoner by the Danes. The Prussian hussars 
succeeded in saving the whole of their infantry, 
though with severe loss to themselves. They had 
about forty killed and wounded, and lost fifteen pri- 
soners, while they took eight Danish dragoons, 

The bombardment of Frederica had recommenced 
after a cessation of hostilities. The Danes returned 
the fire of the German batteries from their own 
works and from the gun- boats in the bay; but the 
cannonade on either side was without success. 


THE CAUCASUS. 


The Russians have again met with severe reverses 
in the Caucasus. The Circassians made a sudden 
attack upon the fort of Soudcha, which is principally 
used as a depot for prisoners: they slaughtered 
3,600 Russians, took an immense number of pri- 
soners, captured 160 cannon, and then got off and 
dispersed after doing considerable mischief. 


PERSIA. 

A letter from Tebriz, of the 8th, mentions that all 
diplomatic relations have been broken off between 
Persia and Frunce. The French ambassador, M. de 
Sartiges, had left ‘Teheran, having previously placed 
the French subjects under the protection of the Eng- 
lish ambassador. ‘The reason of this rupture is the 
refusal of the Persian government to ratily the treaty 
of commerce lately concluded between the two coun- 
tries. The ratification of the French government 
was taken to Persia by their ambassador, Mirza 
Mehemet Ali Khan. 


AMERICA, 

The Canada steamship brings advices from 
New York to the 30th ult. 

‘In Canada things continued quiet. The public 
sentiment was being strongly manifested in favour 
of the present Government. Sir Benjamin D' Urban, 
Commander of her Majesty’s Forces in British North 
America, expired at Montreal on the 25th ult. It 
was said that Parliament would be prorogued on the 
30th by proxy. 

In the United States there is nothing of moment 
to record, except the continued progress of the inun- 
dation at New Orleans and the ravages of the cholera 
in the Mississippi Valley. The inundation had ex- 
tended to within half a mile of the business part of 
the city, and great alarm was felt at its advances. 
Cholera and other diseases prevailed among the un- 
fortunate population of the flooded districts. The 
damage caused by the fire at St. Louis is estimated 
at 3,000,000 dollars. 

The gold from California was beginning to arrive. 
A gentleman reached New Orleans on the 21st with 
a single lump worth 2,000 dollars. ‘The mail 
steamers ‘‘ California” and Oregon,” have at last 
returned to Panama. At least half a million of 
dollars in gold has been brought by these two 
steamers to Panama. There was little news at San 
Francisco when they left. Gold was more abundant, 
and the most extravagant reports of the richness ot 
the gold region were regarded as moderate accounts 
of the fact. Good order prevailed at San Francisco, 
A convention to form a State Constitution is pro. 
posed to be held on the Ist of August next. No 
doubt seems to be entertained that California will 
at once be admitted into the Union as a sovercign 
State. 

Accounts from Govaines, St. Domingo, dated the 
llth ult., state that President Soulouque had re- 
turned to Port-au-Prince with the remnant of his 
army, after having sustained a complete defeat. He 
had lost 5,000 men in killed and wounded. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Sin Jonx Franxun’s Expepition.—The United 
States Government are taking steps to prosecute the 
search after Sir John Franklin's expedition, Captain 


Wilkes is to have command of one of the ships. In a 
letter on the subject he says that time would not per- 
mit this winter, to make any effort in the Arctic Ocean 


in search of Sir John Franklin, other than for the | Gl 


Navy Department to despatch a smaller vessel from 
the western coast of America to notify to the whale 
ships that they should be onthe look out. He adds, 
that what is now required is a speedy exploration 
of the Wellington channel. The distance from our 
shores is not greater than that to Europe, and the 
voyage may be readily performed in forty-five days. 
If vessels were now fitted, they would be in time 
for the season, which opens about the middle of 
July, and would be able to explore this channel 
thoroughly to its furthest extent or navigable point, 
and if not to succour, they will ascertain whether 
Sir John Franklin had taken that route, and return 
safely back before winter, with tidings.” 


Tun Mond or Messrs. ANDERSUN AND AGNEW. 
—A communication has been addressed to the 
Friend of India, giving an account of the circum- 
stances attending the murders of these gentlemen, 
in April last year. It would appear that Moolraj 
was an accessory both before and after the fact, an 
that he committed most barbarous indignities on 
the lifeless head of one of the lamented officers. 
The general opinion in India seems to be that capital 
punishment will be inflicted on him. 
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Tue University or Lonpvon.— We understand 
that at the Master of Arts’ examination in the Uni- 
versity of London, on Friday last, the gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. Bunnell Lewis, son of Mr. 
Lewis, surgeon, Spital-square. This is the first time 
that a candidate has been deemed worthy of the 
gold medal, which is the highest honour awarded 
by the University. Mr. Bunnell Lewis is at present 
classical tutor at Stepney College, and was furmerly 
Flaherty scholar in University College. 


Printers’ ALusnovszs.— On Monday, the founda- 
tion-stone of the Printers’ Almshouses was laid at 
Wood-green, Tottenham, by Lord Viscount Mahon, 
in the presence of a numerons company. Each can- 
didate for admission must have attained the age of 
sixty years, and to have previously paid three sepa- 
rate years’ subscriptions, or a life subscription. The 
architect whose plan has been accepted is W. Webb, 
Esq., and the builder, Mr. Roberts, of Camden- town. 
The building will be in the Tudor style of architec- 
ture, and will be faced with red bricks and dark- 
coloured mortar, having Bath- stone decorations, &c. 
Subscriptions to the amount of £1,775 were an- 
nounced. The assemblage at the soirée held in 
honour of the occasion, at the London Tavern, in 
the evening, consisted of about 500 ladies and gen- 
tlemen, at which R. Taylor, Esq., presided. 


Loss or Lire By Fire.—No fewer than four 
females have perished by a fire at Poulton, near 
Fleetwood. A woman lived in a house with four 
daughters and two nieces; the fire occurred during 
the night; when assistance came, three persons 
were found suffocated, and a fourth died during 
the day, while the life of another was in peril. It 
would seem that when the sufferers were roused by 
the alarm of fire they imprudently lingered to 
dress themsel ves.——-At the house of Mr. Duncan, 
a solicitor at Hackney, a fire burst out on Wed- 
nesday night, in a bedroom where a child was 
sleeping; when the fire was discovered, it was 
found to be impossible to enter the room, and the 
poor child was burnt to a cinder.-——On the same 
night, a fire having broken out in Bermondsey- 
street, a fire-escape was brought to rescue the, 
inmates of the House; the attendant mounted, and 
placed a young | in the canvass of the escape; 
the base of the machine slipped, and the top ladder 
was dashed against the house and broken, the 
young lady was pitched upon the pavement, and 
her skull Was fractured. ‘The attendant had to 
leap frdm the second fluor. The machine, however, 
was again reared, and by that and other means all 
the people of the house were saved. 

PARLIAMENTARY AND FINANCIAL REForM.—Rams- 
GaTE.—On June bth, 6th, and 7th, Henry Vincent 
lectured to enthusiastic audiences on The Conti- 
nental Revolutions—their Causes and Effects, and 
„The Political and Financial Reforms required in 
this country.” A grand feature in these ad- 
dresses was the prominence given to the fact, that 
the spread of Christianity produces, and must of 
necessity produce, in the human mind a thirst for free- 
dom ; and in the illustration of this feature, those 
great truths of the gospel, which set forth the basis of 
% peace on earth and good will towards man were 
enunciated in a way and with a spirit which robed 
Christianity in the garb of a divine messenger, instead 
of those ugly fashionable garments, in which it is too 
often attempted to represent her. Judging from the 
enthusiastic reception of the addresses by the 
artizans, and by the middle-class men present, there 
seems good ground for supporting, that by the 
agency of such men as Henry Vincent, that con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,“ the junction of 
the middie and artizan classes, cannot long be de- 
ferred.— From a Correspondent, 

‘Luz Cuorera is still very prevalent at Cardiff. 
Altogether (says the Principality) the seizures have 
been 137, of which 71 have been fatal. Premises 
have been taken near St. Mary’s Church, to be used 
as a temporary asylum for the reception of cholera 
patients, and a medical gentleman from Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital has been engaged to attend them. 
The town has been divided into seven districts, and 
a medical man is appointed to each. Directions 
have been given to cleanse the streets, courts, and 
alleys, and to whitewash those houses reported to 
require it. Lime has been pretty generally and 
liberally distributed over the streets and the 
gutters, 


- 


THE SABBATH PRIZE ESSAYS. 


took place in the Ci 
asgow, on Monday, the 4th of June, the 
pu of distributing thirty supplemental 5 
of £5 each, to su ul competitors for the Sabbath 
Prize Essays. Though the time allowed for givin 
in these essay was very short, no fewer than 1,04 
essays were received. This led to a list of supple- 
mentary prizes, three being thought far too few for 
1,045 competitors. About seventy additional prizes 
were given, Her Majesty gave her patronage, and 
Prince Albert put down his name for ten prizes. 
Subsequently, further prizes were added, Al the 
number was raised to nearly 100. 

Mr. Oaxsy, one of the adjudicators, gave some 
account of the movement. The ‘ Pearl of Days” 
had already reached a sale of 30,000 copies, and 
had been translated into French. An American 
edition of 5,000 copies had been circulated ; it was 
also being translated into Spanish and Welsh. 
He believed they owed it to the Sunday-school 
system, that so many essays were given in. Nine- 
teen out of every twenty made mention more or less 
of the Sabbath-school; and at lenat five out of six 
mentioned that the writer had been benefited by 
Sabbath-school instruction. When in London, 
dining with twenty of the competitors, he put a 
set to each as to the benefits they derived, 

irectly or indirectly, from Sabbath-schools, The 
answer given by nineteen out of the twenty per- 
sons was, that they owed their conversion, 
directly or indirectly, to Sabbath-school instrue- 
tion. Since the London meeting for the first dis- 
tribution of prizes, the competitors had been visited, 
and had formed themselves into committees, 
Two visitors had been going from town to town in 
Scotland, forming the working-men into Sabbath Pro- 
tection Committees. In London they had formed 
four districts—east, west, north, and south. Each 
member subscribed one penny per week, to form 
half-yearly prizes for essays on the Sabbath. It was 
the purpose of the association to issue tracts, and 
establish lectures on Sabbath afternoons. The 
Chairman, in whom the whole matter had its 
origin [cheers] had sent up to the London Cit 
Mission, 2,000 copies of Quinton’s essay, whic 
gained the first prize, to be lent by the City Mis- 
sionaries among the population of London. He had 
also given 1,000 copies of the same essay to the 
Christian Instruction Society; 1,000 copies had been 
given to the Trish Evangelical Society, to be lent to 
the population of Ireland; 1,000 to the Colonial 
Missionary Society, to be distributed by the agents 
in the rising colonies; and another 1,000 to the 
Home Missionary Society. Mr, Quinton, the prin- 
cipal prizeman, had been engaged by the Religious 
Tract Society as one of their editors, they rightly 
judging that he was such a person as they wanted 
[cheers]. Anothercompetitor, Mr. Foxon, of Hinck- 
ley—a man who, when he wrote his essay, was in 
the receipt of only 7s. per week, with which he had 
to support a family of four children—was also an 
excellent Sabbath-school teacher, and some of his 
friends suggested that he should become a school- 
master altogether. And, since writing his essay, he 
had become a schoolmaster in connexion with the 
British and Foreign School Society. Another com- 
petitor had become a City Missionary. 

Mr. Kerrie, another of the adjudicators, said: 
They had a small beginning. Their capital was onl 
the small sum of £50, now it was £600, Their 
anticipations reached not beyond having three prize 
essays, and now they had 103. After the proposal 
went forth, in the beginning of March, there were 
nearly 200 essays came in; in a few days they 
amounted to 300; then they came to 600 or 600; and 
by the 3lst of the same month the postman despaired 
of his ability to carry them, and was obliged to get a 
sack to convey them in. Out of the 1,045 that 
came, he read about 1,000 at least, arranging them 
as he went along. ‘That the meeting might have 
some idea how he gave his opinion, he would men- 
tion that he put them into a kind of train of railway 
carriages, having their different classes according to 
their merits. Those which he wished or wanted to 
read again, with a view of forming a judgment as to 
which he should take a prize essay from, he put in 
what he would call the coupé; the next in order of 
merit he handed to the first-class carriage; the third 
best he put into the second - class; and the fourth he 
put into the third-class [hear and laughter]. But, 
then, there was ano’her class which had a sort of 
weaknesses, that they could be omer said to be 
worthy of a place in the carriages, and these he put 
into a kind of baggage-truck [laughter]. The rela- 
tion they bore to each other was this—75 were put 
into the coupé, that he might read them for the pur- 
pose of selecting the three prizes, 210 were pu into 
the first-class carriage, 210 into the second-class, 290 
into the third-class, and 290 got into the truck, Of 
those in the carriages, three-fourths were really 
respectable essays. In reading them, he limited 
himself to 6 in the day, noting their characteristics 
as he proceeded, an l it took him about nine months 
to get through the whole of them. It was with grief 
they were obliged to leave out of their list many 
essays characterised by sound sense, but which, from 
want of style, could not be put before the public, — 


A public meeti Hall, 


—— ee 2 


Fare LAOUR.—MzMORLIAL To THE QuEen.—A 
memorial to the Queen, to be signed by the women 
of England, praying her to discountenance the use 
of slave-grown produce in the royal household, and 

leading for her sympathies for those in bonds, is 
ing got up. It has been started by the ladies in 
Birmingham, and is ably seconded by the true 


workers fur human elevation, the Anti-Slavery 
| women of Newcastle. A 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY MENTING. 

kent dod others Interested tn agriculture tn 
n 

44 of Gloucester” was held in the Shire-hall 


in that city, “to take into consideration the present 
iis of the 1 interest, and the 
for the relief thereof.“ 


means 
The requisition had 3,069 signe — to it, 
g atten , which 


turists of the county, 
many tenant farmers and labourers, was most nume- 
rous and respectable. 
The High Sheriff (Mr. W. P. Price) occupied the 
Mr. P. Martrnuzws, a tenant farmer, moved the 
first resolution : 
all olae ted 
8 
There he said, a great many labourers out of 
could not employ them, and 


_—— were not paid so well as 
. By a statement he held in 
which came from the board of guardians, 
that the expenditure of the half-year 
March, 1842, was £4,070 6s. 6jd., the price 
47s. 64. per sack; while the half-year 
March, 1849, the expenditure was £5,390, 
30s. per sack. In 1842 provisions were 
t. dearer than at — and now poor- 
80 per cent. higher [cheers]. He was 
glad to find many respectable farmers present, deter- 
mined to see about their own business, and his advice 


taxes, They must commence at the top of thie tree 
ning with Prince Albert, the Queen, the 
family, and all the great ministers of state 
[cheers]. Let them reduce all these one-third, and 
would have plenty left [cheers]. Let them 
abolish all sinecures and useless places, and bring 
down all civil and military offices to free trade prices 
jens. That would be but justice. The present 
overnment, however, were not only anxious for 
cheap provisions—they were quite as anxious to 
keep up the expenditure [cheers]. He had a lon 
list of articles, cotton, woollen, velvet, &c., on whic 
manufacturers enjoyed a protection of 10, 15, and 25 
per cent. On glass manufactures the protection 
amounted to between 400 and 500 per cent. All this 
must be changed; there must be free trade altoge- 
ther {cheers}. They had free trade in foreign corn 
and a tax of 75 per cent. on English barley. Was 
that just? [cheers.] He farmed about £800 a year, 
and t was but 24 per cent. on the capital. 
Government had been misled by theoretical hum- 
bug, instead of listening to the results of real prac- 
tice. They treated the farmers with the greatest 
— and if they persisted in their present 
course it would become necessary for the farmers to 
wait on the Queen 100,000 strong, and tell her that 
her Majesty's best defenders were being ruined ; be- 
seeching her to dismiss her present advisers [cheers], 
and to her council {loud cries of Peel, 
„Peel“ ]! men who would prefer the prosperity of 
ner subjects to that of foreigners [cheers { Either 
taxation must be brought down to the level of free- 
trade prices or there must be a return to a moderate 
1 foreign produce. 
D. Bowxzy seconded the resolution. Never 
within the memory of man were provisions cheaper 
than at present, and yet thousands were dying of 
starvation. He could bear the most ample testimon 
to the truth of the resolution as regarded the condi- 
tion of the Le He had presided for 
many years over the board of guardians of the Ciren- 
cester Union, comprising forty-two parishes. He 
had never been absent from any one of their meet- 
ings, and he declared on his word of honour he had 
never known ter distress among the labouring 
classes than he had seen during the last three months. 
The farmers could not employ them, owing to the 
low price of produce, discouraged as they were by 
the before them of amazing importations of 
forelgn wheat In three thinly-populated agricul- 
he could, at six hours’ notice, collect 
labourers who would be thankful to work for 6s. or 
7s. a week. But though they went from place to 
seeking work, they could get none. 
aw moved the second resolution :— 


That the distress could only be attributed to the effects of 
recent r the occupier of land to bear a 
larger share of | and general taxation than other claeses, 
though it left 


him open to competition from the foreigner. 


If taxation were equalized, he was ready to compete 
with the whole world; but with continental prices 
and taxes on the present scale that was quite im- 
pores, Both local and Parliamentary taxes must 
greatly reduced. They had two clerks of the 
peace, one to pay while the other did the work, and 
taking £2,000 a year out of their pockets. They 
had two governors of the gaol when one might do. 
| had two ns to preach to the prisoners at 
£600 a year, when many curates had not more than 
4100. oy ce cost £16,000 a year, which 
would employ bourers at 10s. a week, who 
would do a vast deal more good than police even if 
gen cleared the crops of weeds and thistles. 
» Onstow, in — 7. the resolution, said 
that many of the tradesmen of Gloucester had 
the 1 for that meeting, having found that 
since 822 r as much as 
— turists, who were their best 


Lerd Dvoi, who was received with mingled 
cheers and hisses, said: His friend, Mr. Peter 


who made an excel] friends 
- nd ma — all 


— ~ 


and 


enemies together, and 


[Jone 13, 


| at once [a laugh]. He told them about a8 mend 
corn, and the increase of poor- rates; and what did 
‘he recommend? Cheap government. So said he 
[cheers]. Mr. Matthews com of the county- 
rates. So did he [cheers]. If they took his advice 
the farmers would send petitions to Parliament in 
favour of Mr. Hume’s bill for joining the ratepayers 
with the magistrates in the management of county 
money. If they were associated with the magistrates 
in the management of the county funds, they would 
not perpetually be building 1 and madhouses— 
they would economize and ly control their local 
expenditure. Mr. Matthews hit every nail on the 
head. He complained of church-rates, and so did 
he. No man ought to pay for a religion he did not 
make use of. Mr. Matthews was an honest English- 
mun, and did not wish to rob the Dissenter to pay 
the Churchman. ‘They said that the present distress 
was owing to the corn-laws of three months old. 
ee oh! false, and a cry of three years.“ ] 

‘hree years! why, they had had corn at 106s. within 
that period. The real cause of the distress was the 
bad crop and infamous quality of last year. Why, 

ood corn was now worth 50s. He was talking to 

„ Guizot the other day about the anarehy and 
revolution existing on the continent, and that great 
man had said, that if they had not removed that 
monster grievance, the corn-laws, this country would 
have been in as bad a state as any other 5 
and Oh, oh J. He begged to conclude by moving 
his amendment; viz.— 

That this meeting regrets the depression under which the 
igricultural interest is labouring; but believing that it will 
revive with the general improvement of trade and commerce, 
has only to express its gratitude to God for the continued peace 
and security this country has enjoyed, and the present prospects 
ofan abundant harvest, so essential to the general prosperity 
of the country. 

Mr. Samvuet Bow rose to second the amend- 
ment. They were told that free-trade would ruin 
the agriculturist, but they had heard the same 
. with regard to other trades, and they 
ailed [cheers]. If the manufacturers of cloth carried 
on their trade in the same bungling way as the 
farmers did the raising of corn [uproar, cheers, and 
cries of Turn him out,’ which lasted some 
minutes]. 

Mr. Onstow called upon the meeting to hear Mr. 
Bowley. 

Mr. Bowl was afraid he had spoken too plainly 
[renewed uproar]. He could not understand what 
they were hissing at [uproar, and cries of“ go on; 
don't be four hours! let's have fair play!’’| Let 
them carry out free-trade to the full, and get security 
for the tenant, and they might be all happy and 
contented together [cheers]. 

Mr. GrRantLeEY Berkevey, M. P., moved, as an 


amendment :— 

That the distress felt by the agricultural interest was chiefly 
attributable to the non-introduction of a system of a revised 
taxation, which would have secured a fair trial to the prin- 
(Ch of free-trade, and rendered it a benefit to the people. 


heers. 

After Protectionist speeches from the Marquis of 
Worcester and Sir E. Coprinaton, Lord Duciz 
having withdrawn his amendment in favour of that 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 

The question was put, when the show of hands 
appeared to us (Dasly News) to be as nearly as 
possible equally divided, but the Chairman, after 
consulting with other gentlemen, declared the 
amendment to be negatived, a result which was re- 
ceived with loud cheers and counter-cheers. The 
original motion was then put and carried. 

Resolutions having been passed, pledging the meet- 
ing to use every effort for endeavouring to obtain an 
alteration in the present system, petitions were 
adopted to both Houses of Parliament in accordance 
with the resolution; and thanks being voted to the 
Chairman, the meeting separated. 


Soutn Lonpon RadonD School. - On Thursday 
night the third annual meeting of this school was 
held at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Wire presiding, supported by C. Hindley, 
Esq., M. P., Rev. C. Kemble, Mr. Hussey, and 
others. The report stated, that the school generally 
is in a very prosperous condition. The expenses for 
the past year amounted to £165 178. 5d.; and the 
receipts to the same amount. The number of boys 
admitted since the commencement is 629, and the 
number of girls 533; the number of boys received 
during the year was stated at 169, and the girls 147 ; 
and the average attendance was 51 boys, and 66 girls. 
A great desire for improvement was observable 
among all the scholars, many of whom are both 
fatherless and motherless. The report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Tun Save at STaNFIELD-HALL.—Numerons visi- 
tors attended the sale of the household effects at 
Stanfield-hall. The announcement that the furni- 
ture remained almost in the same state as on the 
night of the murder no doubt tended much to attract 
the curious, The sale commenced on Tuesday week, 
and lasted the two following days. The London 
trains took numerous parties down to view the scene 
of the Norfolk tragedy, and as the entrée could be 
obtained by purchasing a catalogue, price ls. 6d., 
the hall was crowded, Several of the apartments 
were fitted up in a very superb manner, the furni- 
ture, which was mostly in the Louis Quatorze style, 
fetching good prices. One lot, No. 62, a costly 
state bedstead, 9 feet high and 6 feet wide, f rmed 


signed | of Spanish mahogany, French polished, elaborately 


carved with the Jermy arms, was knocked down for 
£38. (At the recent sale of the Countess of Bles- 
sington's effects a massive, beautifully-constructed 
beadstead formerly belonging to the Empress Jose- 
phine, only realized £19.) The hall is now un- 
tenanted, and doubtless will continue so, the alleged 


/claimants to the estate having, it is said, protested 
against its sale, 


LAW AND POLICE. 


Tun Tracey Pzzrace.—In the Lords’ Committee 
of Privileges, on Thursday, the case of the Tracey 
Peerage was proceeded with. The case wis 
adjourned last autumn, in order that a witness might 
be brought from America. The other evidence 
being now closed, Lord Brougham said he did not 
believe that it was ever really meant to bring the 
witness. In this case there had been two palpable 
forgeries to i on their lordships—one of an 
inscription in a Prayer-book, and cne of an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone; and their lordships were 
called on to vindicate their privileges. He moved, 
“that the evidence be printed, and taken into con- 
sideration on a future day, with a view to see what 
course should be adopted to punish the parties. 


An Irish Rurrran.—At Worship-street Police 
Office, on Tuesday week, Michael Kelly, a sturdy Irish 
vagrant, was charged with a most outrageous assault 
on Mr. Alfred Smith. Kelly aud another fellow, 
Donovan, had been importuning ladies and gentle- 
men for alms, at Stoke Newington; Kelly pestered 
Mr. Smith, following him along the road; and Mr. 
Smith warned him that if he annoyed him any more 

he would give him into custody. Kelly, exclaiming 
that he would show him “ how they fought in the 
county of Kerry,” seized hold of Mr. Smith by the 
leg, tore his trousers, and kicked him. ‘The ruffian 
was overpowered by a policeman, after a struggle. 
He was committed to prison for a month as a rogue 
and vagabond, and for the assault on Mr. Smith he 
was sentenced to be further imprisoned for two 
months. Donovan was sent to gaol for fourteen 
days on the charge of mendicancy. 


A Youncer Brotner.—The Hon. Adolphus 
Frederick Charles Molyneux Capel, brother of the 
Earl of Essex, who allowed him £300 a year, and 
son-in-law of Lord Maynard, who allowed him £600 
more, made an appearance in the Insolvent Court, 
London, on Saturday week, and stated his debts to 
be £32,199 2s., and his assets, £40 12s. 6d.! This 
poor prodigal Capel, beset by ‘money-lenders and 
other creditors (for it is wonderful how ready trades- 
men are to put their trust’’ in fine folks), had 
skulked about, on both sides the English Channel, 
under the names of Clifford and Colvill — then 
„under some name which he did not recollect ’’— 
next, as Cooper and Cuthbert—and, finally (under 
the impression, probably, that it, too, began with a 
C), as Seymour. So much for keeping—or rather, 
pretending to keep—a poor married man on £900 a 
year! How was it possible that he could maintain 
Theydon-house in Essex, and his “ town-house in 
Park-street during the season,“ upon so paltry an 
annuity ? Why, the “repairs and alterations alone 
of his country residence, eost him about £2,000 or 
£3,000—perhaps more; for the Hon. Adolphus 
Frederick Charles Molyneux Capel thought it be- 
neath him to be precise as to a few hundreds or a 
thousand. The furniture, including plate and 
pictures,’ cost him about 10, 000.“ Dressing 
cases and cutlery, gold and silver nicknacks, a patent 
smelling bottle, a patent enamelled travelling bag, 
Kc. Ko., consumed far on to a thousand pounds. 
We hear much talk of national distress, and of free- 
trade, currency, &c., as its causes; but in the im- 
providence of men in high and low places, as 
revealed in our insolvent courts, courts of bank- 
ruptcy, and police and county courts, may be found 
one prime element in the production of family em- 
barrassments. But this is too vulgar a cause for the 
notice of your great political writers. 


Pickixd A Police Magistrate's Pocket, — On 
Friday, John Collins was committed to the house of 
Correction for two months, for having picked the 
pocket of Mr. Cottingham of a handkerchief. His 
Worship felt a tug at his pocket on Thursday evening, 
as he was passing the Victoria Theatre, and seei 
the prisoner hastening away, he called“ Stop thief !”’ 
but the man escaped ; indeed no one seemed to care 
to stop him. Next morning he saw the prisoner in the 
street, and a policeman apprehended him. The pri- 
soner confessed he was guilty. Police-constable 
Romaine stated that when he saw the prisoner at the 
station-house, he said to him, Why, Jack, didn’t 
ou know Mr. Cottingham? Tou ought, for you 
9 been before him, and he replied that he did 
not know him at the time. 


Tus Rartway Srcurarkzss. — On Wednesday, 
at Guildhall, Mrs. Stultz was finally examined 
charged with commissioning Mr. Barton, Throgmor- 
ton-street, stockbroker, to purchase £1,000 worth of 
London and North Western Railway stock, which 
stock was purchased, and which she refused to pay 
for, or the loss thereon, amounting to £37 18s. After 
hearing the arguments of Mr. Huddleston, who ap- 

eared for some members of the Stock Exchange, 

r. Alderman Gibbs ordered the prisoner to be dis- 
charged, as there was no legal proof of her having 
made false representations or of being a person with- 
out means. The Alderman then said to Mrs. Stultz: 
Did you receive a letter at the Compter from your 
brother, Mr, Bur 2 Mrs. Stultz: I did.—Al- 
derman Gibbs: We I, I have a copy of it, and you 
now know what I think of you.— Mrs. Stultz held 
down her head and made no reply. She was then 
discharged, : 


Tue Queen v. THE Bartist MissionaRY Society. 
—Court oF Queen’s BEN, WESTMINSTER, JUNE 9. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
and Justices Patteson and Erle.) — Lord Denman de- 
livered the judgment of the Court in this case. The 
question was whether the appellant, who was the 
secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, hadsuch 


a beneficial occupation ef the premises occupied by 
the society as would make him liable to be rated in 
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Court wes of opision NEWS. SSpport of the tnation were weae-et-the question. ie ome hed 

the aps wae On Tuesday week, and on Thursday last, the | mai the that war was not ap evil; it 

ort eee of tal ake de Queen and Prince ‘Albert went to Ascotheath | net elit annie ther Sy memento ea 

: . thatthe ces, with a suite jages containing visitors 

liable to the rate, But it was anid meaner and attendants. W out- riders in scarlet oe r 42 A Ave yada vel, 


of the society derived bo private benebit or | ; uniforms formed part of the cor Each day of by 
— y * 
ir occupation : e 


Str Grornag Strerusen, hitherto well known as an 
active solicitor, was called to the bar last week, by 
the Society of Gray’s Inn. 


dis 

Tun Garras notifies two promotions in the ning peers, te neat 

rage—James Andrew, Earl of Dalhousie, to be a 

ar quis of the United Kingdom, by the name, 
style, and title of Marquis of Dalhousie, of Dal- 
housie Castle, in the county of Edinburgh, and of |, 
the Punjaub ;’’ Lieutenant-General h Baron 
Gough, to be a Viscount of the United Kingdom, 
* by the name, style, and title of Viscount Gough, 
of Goojerat, of Panjaub, and of the city of 
Limerick.“ 1 


Tus Facrory BRT. A deputation of 4 — , 
from the cotton districts of Lanceshire Cheshire 
and from Carlisle and Glasgow, > ip 9 n by | ke 
several Members of Parliament, waited on Sir George 
Grey on Thureday, to present a single memorial 
signed by 403 leading firms, employing 111,698 
workpeople, and other memorials signed by 133 
firms, employing 55,999 2 on the present 
position of facto ation. e memorial depre- 
cated all legislative interference with the industrial 
relations of manufactures and commerce; but as] bring t 
Parliament has, out of professed consideration for | certainly did wever, in regard to the 
women and young persons, enacted restraints, the toe of ineerting in every treat they hed with « 
law should at least be intelligible and equable. On} of an, becaus ch 8 
every ground they strongly urge a reconsideration of | not tend to the object which the House had in view, And iu 
the question of ‘ye f egislation; but if, in defer- n of maintaining the present navel and 
ence to a morbid public sentiment, restriction is to —— 
be continued, they submit a less direct and dan- attack 

erous peti cl 2 allowing es hours per | And — a 1 by beaging vp. une vay 2 1 

ay, or sixty-thr urs per w enforced Nee seid 8 
— 2 2. be found to be N 4. efence, our tn — e — ol 
less grevious than the present system both to mill- | increased ned not dimi 


owners and operatives, and would remove in a great] Captain Hanats believed that the govert object of this motion 
degree the 5 to carry on the mills by re- | as to effect a reduction in the military ertablishments of the 


Caldecott, down to The Queen v. Wilson,“ in the 
12th Adolphus and Ellie, On the other hand, the 
case of The Queen v. Sterry (12th Ad. and Ellis) 
was relied upon by the respondents. In that case, 
the Court was obliged to remark . the nice points 
of difference which the case contained, and could not 
help expressing the aame regret now. The Court, 
however, had no doubt that there were ciroumstances 
which distinguished the present from the first two 
cases cited (“Rex v. Waldo, and Reg. v. Wilson”’), 
and brought it within che case of — v. Sterry.“ 
It was stated in che case that other societies besi 
the Baptist Missionary Society occupied the premises 
from time to time, and that not gratuitously, but that 
in return oy Re for firing, as well as for lighting 
and cleansing the — It was alao stated that 
no more was paid by each society than was sufficient 
to cover the ex incurred on its behalf, and that 
no profit was thereby made by the society. But the 
question as to whether any profit was made was 
immaterial, if there was but rent paid, or a return 
made for the benefit enjoyed by those societies in 
the use of the rooms. It was stated in the case that 
the societies which so occupied the premises were of 
A a or charitable character; but that made 
no difference. It was further stated that the society 
printed a report and other publications, which were 
sold on the premises; but these, again, were said to 
be sald under the cost price, and the proceeds of the 
sale devoted to the general purposes of the society. 
These latter circumstances, Lowever, did not alter 
the case; for if the sum which accrued from the 
sale went in reduction of the outgoings of the 
society, it was beneficial. If a trade was carried on 
by the society on their premises, whether the profits 
were devoted to charitable purposes or not was im- 


l 


lays of hands.“ — Ay — ~~ fo — tee 1 * a | 
2 2 . 0 r 80 { looks r 2 
a pons 1 Po pop wg . N — — — oye rette that the question had been discuased with a sort of 


(the case of the London Missionary Society) ; but 
the Court had remarked on the circumstances. which 
di uished that case from the present. The Court 
thought it right to add that they found no authority 
for holding, that if a number of persons associated 
for the spread of religious instruction, they were 
merely on that account free from liability to be rated 
for the relief of the poor. It had been suggested in 
the case thet the Court might hold the society rate- 
able for a part of the premises —viz., those occupied 


NewsPaPers To Avsrralia.—Our readers who 1 eee rojuted the ebarge, and in the courage of bis 
have friends in any of the Australian colonies, are | reply stated that, on a future opyortugity he would move an 


informed that, in consequence of the contract for | address to the Crown to fuvite foreign sountries to step the 

, : laing . in of military forges. 
the conveyance of the maile having ceased, letters R I l 4 9 
and papers are for the present conveyed by private | truce [hear]. The amendment deprived the Hou-e of an oppor- 
ships. The free postage of newspapers is therefore | tunity of es on the motion itself, He was 
discontinued, and unless the 1d. be paid at the | Sry for it, but he ved the discussion had done good, aud 


: 4 : live by th try, to which 
time of putting into the, post-office, none will be| \erowstmmended te nn 
er war . 


The House divided on the quastlon —“ that the question be 
pow put: 
LirgRaRy AND Scientiric Socretizs’ Exemprion , A 


a e. „ 6 e 6 %% „ „ „ „ „%% %%% „% „„ „„ 9 60000 79 

5 — 23 —4 for — br 4 but wr FROM ee ee meeting on this subject, |- otha tsa „ » 1% 
ourt was of opinion that no such distinction could | consisting of delegates from a large number of these 

be made, but the society was to be rated for the — held at the City of Malosiiy eqeertt Mr. Cobden... OF 


whole of the premises. The order of sessions, b 

which the appeal was dismissed and the rate allowed, 

pe A ore be affirmed. Order of sessions 
med. 


Monroes to Bulinmo Socreties,— We perceive 
from a report published in the Law Times, of the 2nd 
inst., of a case Walker v. Giles and another, that 
the Court of Common Pleas has pronounced the im- 
portant decision that mortgages to these societies are 
exempt from stamp duty under the Act of Parlia- 
ment regulating them. 


. ty a . 8 
W London Literary] Tue other orders of the ay were then disposed of, and the 
and Scientific Institution, on Wednesday afternoon ; | House adjourned, 


Mr. W. Brown, M. P., in the chair. The report of — 


the committee, appointed at a former meeting, was FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
read, setting forth the difficulties and injustice which 


“eh ; }RANCE.—-The news from France ie com vely uni 
attend the administration of the present act, and] ant. The paratively unlmport- 


questions of M. Ledru Rollin on e affairs, came 
stating that a measure had been prepared, which, I "? for debate in the Chamber on Monday, when he demanded 


providing for the annual issue of a certificate of pr ees ay pent sendy ame enn cape —— 2 — * 
exemption founded on an annual return, aud sim- 


* : commission to deliberate in the bureaux, and that the forms 
plifying the legal procedure in cases of litigation, | usually gone through be dispensed with in favour of the 


would, it was believed, secure to these institutions enen the motion. M. Odillon Barrot, on the part of she 
the immunity intended to be conferred by the 6th Dorernsent, rerlaied the Ape canon: The Mouse suspended 


| its: sittings for a short time, and on resuming, the motion was 
and 7th Vict. cap. 36. It appeared that influential | discussed at great length, when the House divided, and there 
deputations had waited on Sir G. Grey and Lord | sed tor the order of the day, 361 ; against it, 203; mae 
J, Russell, and that the Government had promised en ande of * * r 
Munrper By Poison.—A coroner's jury, who have | to give immediate attention to the subject. The | The « — — a ; , 


co me Dai News mentious that the discus. 
been sitting some days at Haltwhistle, in the county | meeting was addressed by Lord Wrottesley, Mr. sion led to some agitation outside the Chamber, and men in 


of Northumberland, have returned a verdict of | Wyid, M. P., Mr. Laciy, M. P., Mr. Birkbeck, Mr, | Pluses were to be seen about; but a vast quantity of police 
„ Wilful murder against Christina Hornsby, for Tobimin Smith, and other gentlemen, and it was reer ie Ie 
poisoning her husband with arsenic, in order to ob- determined to take active measures to secure an | in Paris have beeu requested to assemble on Tucaday in the 
— the 157 of a burial club. She is committed for | efficient bill. Palais Nationale.——The cholera is greatly on the increase in 
trial at the next assizes, 


Paris. The Paris papers stated that there were 623 deaths rom 
THE ELECTION FOR Souru WARWICKSHIRE took this disease on the inst. Geveral Kupatel has ſalleu a victim 
Destavctive Hairstoru.—On Monday morning 
i top was visited by one of the most destructive 


‘ : 5 Muni- 
place on Thursday: Lord Guernsey was unoppose d, to it. In consequence of this unexpected increase, —4 
B , and was elected under proffered — to * 46 t che Pretest of Police, und 150,000! er 3 — 
he which has oecurred for some time. It] battle of the English farmer,” and in hopes that | defray the extraordinary expenses created by the occasicn.—— 
— an st A rg post, aie Aggy sy ‘the time is not far distant when those interests I Eugene Pericr, formerly Secretary of the 

alfan hour; but the mischief that it did in that 
short time was very great. The hail-stones were 


reach Embassy at 
2 of them the size of a walnut; they were very 
ard 


now suffering under the baneful influence of free Aol e cian’ 
peices of hard ice, in fact, with jagged sharp 


Minister of Finance, who was seriously ill of 
trade would be restored to that measure of protection 
„ welfare and promperty.” | futon a Min ot ei Gane 
: : ö : lavalides. It is said that General Magnan has been appointed 
edges. A credible person stated that two which he . * ile sig 14 8 1 the . 0 rovisionally to the command of the arevy of the Alps, eagant 
2 . „ NA. the death of Marshal Bugcaud. 3 from ce 
P Taylor, secretary to the Birmingham Freehold Land by instant state that all te military surgeons attached to the 
g Society, says :—“ Mr. N ewdegate, Mr, Spooner and | army of the Alps quartered in the neighbourhood of Grenoble 
Lord John Scott, are patrons of a society in this town .. ponies’ 16 Deere 2 
having the very same objeets in view as ours, and i 4 * 
5 — Paris on Monday, that 
professing to give ‘freehold qualifications’ to the Rome hed . 8 hes not been 2 , 
Conservatives, to counteract our plans, I some | nor ia it generally believed. There is little fresh news from the 


ime ag m wr to seat of war. Fifty more prisoners, taken at the Villa Pamp 
Nec 8, ond 187 83 — i — 3 among whom a So several Frenehmen who had joined the 
. , 


Roman Republican camp—were brought in oa the 4th, and at 
success, and the danger they were in of losing their | once sent off to Cafales At the lee time there arrive 113 
seats; and some two or three weeks after this a gen- Wounded soldiers, who state that a much larger number were 


tleman waited upon me, produced the envel ope left at Palo, and in houses near the camp. Letters from Ancopa, 
i ; ; 762 at the Austrians had attempted : 
with the direetion in my hand-writing, ‘ C. N. New- quoted by the Presse, state that the Austrians h ‘ 


lauding near the Porta Triouſl without success, uud that au 
degate, Esq., M.P., ndon,’ and after several | Austrian covette, that had approached too gear the batteries, 


interviews, and some little corr dence, offered 3 ea piracy damaged that a steamer liad been obliged 
me money,—said ‘gold was no object, and that a ! | | 
much better situation would be provided for me the * nn 


first week a Conservative ministry were in office, if] CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Wepwaspa¥, June 13. 
I would supply him with any information upon the] With Foreign Oats we continue to be well supplied, whilet ot 
subject, and relinquish the society.” Before and | all other Grain, particularly Wheat, the supply is verg 


since then, till thie day, I never wrote to Mr. New- | but the weather being on the whole favousable for the growing 
degate; indeed, the gentleman said he had come 


crops, the trade iu every article isvery quiet—the demand being 
from his ‘friend Mr. Newdegate, who was very | confined te immediate consumption, 
uneasy upon the subject.“ 


declared to be out of danger. It is announced that, on the pro- 
up covered the palm of his hand. In the 


western part of the town the storm was furious 
indeed, from the large size of the atones, great 
— 2 done to the skylights and 1 

The conservatories and greenhouses belong - 
ing to Baron Goldsmid at the Wick were broken 
almost to pieces, some thousands of panes of glass 
being smashed. The conservatories and green- 
houses of Bright Smith, Esq , were likewise much 
injured; about four hundred pieces of glass being 
broken, Six thousand were broken in the green- 
houses te Montpellier - crescent. The green - 
house at Mrs. Steer’s, Silwood-house, had about 
3,000 panes of glass broken. Mr. Dobie, Western- 
cottages, had about 4,000 panes in all destroyed in 
his conservatories. In one of these a quantity of 
gtapes were growing im marketable condition. 
About 500lbs. of these were naar The selling 
priee was 7s. or 8s. per lb. roof of the con- 
servatory at Hampton- the residence of Sir 
ing, was at least one half of it destroyed, 
as was also the skylight atthe top of the house. 
Such was the violence of the storm that in many 


casps the hailstones, after lighting on the window- Arrivals this weck :—Whept—nglish, 1.320 gre. 5, Foreign, 
8 ; the 9,530 gro. Barley—Eu ah, 40 & oreign, 8,160 gre. Oats 
— 1 one 0 7 or — | a 2 8 or Commons was counted out on] Eaglich, are.; Foreign, 6, 100 ges, Vloure: Each, vty 


sacks, 


=i) 
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LITERATURE. 


The Age and Christianity. By R.VauGuan, D. D. 
London: Jackson Walford. 

INSTEAD of attempting to characterise this pub- 
sication, we prefer to convey a sim 
contents, It may be with our as with our- 
selves, that the subject-matter of the volumedoes not 
* all the ex a 2 
and we must pre im for finding contents 
less — 4 he might have originally 


anticipated. Many materials of thought lie, how- 
— before hi ay 


ever, m, often in massive forms. The 
first lecture is devoted to “ Characteristics of the 
Age.” After a few introductory observations, 
Fichte’s “ Characteristics” is mentioned and anim- 
adverted on. “In truth,” says the author, “ we 
know no other pion ob ae mater i a 
between the acuteness which is observable in deal- 
ing with small points, to which the writer attaches 
little value, and the weakness betrayed on those 
more complex and ambitious theories, to 
which he is sup to have brought his 
characteristic power. By starting from his d priori 
ground he has become wrong upon system, and is 
right only as by exception and in detail. His 
truth comes from the d posteriori reasoning which 
he despises—his errors from the d priori reason- 
ing, which he worships.” Dr. Vaughan then marks 
three stages as belonging to man from the sava 
state to the highest civilization—the Fabulous, the 
Heroic, and the Historical. Each of these is ap- 
el. myeang characterised, and many of their com- 
inations analyzed. In marking the characters of 
this age, Dr. Vaughan indicates “Scepticism and 
its reactions,” marking this as the great malady of 
our educated classes in the eighteenth century; 
and yee its phases, as at present exhibited, 
with a special reference to the elaborate theories 
of Auguste Comte. The reactions of this scep- 
ticism are then traced in the philosophy of 
Germany, of Scotland, of France, &c.; and 
the antidotes furnished on the continent, and 
in England, are specially indicated. Dr. Vaughan 
regrets that “the finest weapons, the most skil- 
ful archers, and the men most given to their 
vocation, are so largely on the side of the enemy.” 
The work proceeds to notice Malerialiam as the 
second characteristic of the times, laying emphasis 
on the idolatry of wealth—the care about appear- 
ances—modes of education—the jealous rivalries 
which separate one part of society from another, 
and describing the probable tendencies of all these 
on the Christianity of the age, as being “ to dispose 
multitudes either to reject it altogether, or to cor- 
rupt it down to their own level.” The third cha- 
raateristic is—Contempt of the past. That this 
should naturally lead to a contempt of Christianity 
—the product of antiquity, is, as the author states, 
most natural. Young Englandism and Tractarian- 
ism are mentioned as reactions of this system. 

The second lecture is devoted to Characteristics 
of the Age in their Relation to the Proofs of 
Christianity.” The author dwells upon Modern 
Philosophy—the prevalent mode of philosophical 
speculation and the errors of transcenden — 
the defects of the inductive mode - the distinction 
between moral and physical laws—the pantheistic 
doctrines of Fuerbach and Strauss—the manner in 
which miracles have been assailed. The next cha- 
racteristic refers to the Natural Relationship be- 
tween Religion and History. The doctrines of 
Eichorn and Strauss are here er dilated upon, 
with strictures and criticisms. e subject con- 
cludes the second lecture, and occupies the whole 
of the third. 

The fourth lecture is entitled, “ Characteristics 
of the in their relation to the truths of 
Christianity.” The province of reason—the Go- 
vernment of the Hebrews—the scriptural repre- 
sentation of God—the identity of the doctrines of 
the Old and New Testaments—and the effect of 


of private een Tas by this moral au- 


age in relation to the Christian religion,” and con- 
templates modern Pantheism— mysticism 


—modern formalism—and modern naturalism. 


Cola Monti: or, the Story of a Genius. With 
Tilustrations by FRANKLIN. London: A. 
Hall and Co. 


A veny charming and admirably written volume, 
as ma earnt by a v ight inspection. In- 
8 is not so and he eect as the cultiva- 
tion of moral principles. It is adapted to make 
boys better. 
ight of the Week ; or, the Temporal Ad- 

Ling’ Sabbath, considered in relation to 
orking Class. By J. Youncer. With 
ch of the Author’s Life. London: 
and Oakey. 


% the work to which the working men’s 
Eise was awarded. The work is deservin 


notion of its 


pectations awakened by the title, | % 


The NWonconformist. 


[Jonz 13, 1849, 


head of its writer. The introductory biogra hy is 
— not the least interesting part 7 "the 
volume. 


GLEANINGS. 


During the last twelve months there have been 
seized at Manchester, twenty-two thousand pounds’ 
ight of unsound meat, which would most probably 
have been otherwise sold to the public for food. : 


Eliza Ward, a girl of abandoned habits, is in cus- 
tody in London, charged with biting off a large portion 
f the ear of Margaret Haddy, and swallowing the piece! 


A series of twenty or thirty meetings are about to 
be held in the metropolis and its vicinity, with the object 
of adopting petitions to Parliament for the gradual re- 
peal of the hop Act. , 


Mr. Edward Andrews, son of the late Mr. Joseph 
Andrews, a well-known and highly-respectable mem 
of the Society of Friends, at Sunderland, renounced 
Quakerism, and was admitted a member of the Church 
of England at St. Thomas’s, Bishopwearmouth, on Wed- 
nesday Jast, preparatory to his marriage with a youn 
lady belonging to the Anglican Church, and a resident 
of this city. Durham Chronicle. 


Gun Cotton dissolved in an alkali will precipi- 
tate metals from their solutions; and by floating over 
glass plates solutions of silver or mercury, to which the 
— cotton solution has been added, mirrors of a very 

ne deseription are readily manufactured. 


The atmospheric tubes are being removed from 
the South Devon line, preparatory to their being broken 
up and sold for old iron, after having cost the share- 
holders upwards of half a million. 


Tun Cuntosities or Apvertisinc.—In the mys- 
terious corner of the Times, we daily find a succession 
of strange advertisements. The first of them, on Wed- 
nesday, consisted of nothing more than the words— 
„ Torquatus—Resurgam!"" The advertiser, probably, 
reduced to a low ebb, had pawned his Tasso,“ but was 
confident of rising some day into better feather. The 
next advertisement related to a lady’s snake bracelet,” 
which some serpent in small clothes had picked up at 
the corner of Alfred-street.“ He was instructed to 
apply for the owner at Mr. Fisher’s livery stables.” 

is announcement prompts a conception of a street. 
encounter between strangers, ending in a theftuous 
frolic. Another careless lady, who wore a pink bonnet 
trimmed with three roses, reminds the gentleman” 
with whom she met ‘‘on board the Chinese junk” of 
the silver-arrow shawl-fastener which he picked up 
outside the enelosure, and indicates the channel throug 
which it may be restored. Gentlemen and ladies should 
alike beware of ‘‘ snakes” and “ arrows.’’—Gateshead 


The total number of lighthouses of all kinds in the 
United Kingdom is 312. 

The Jewish Chronicle says: A letter has been 
received by Mr. J. Sebag from Sir Moses Montefiore, 
from Marseilles, whence he was about starting for the 
East. Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore were in good 
health and spirits.“ 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
says, That the government of Brazil will, in a few 
— Sy seriously undertake to put a stop to the slave- 
trade.“ 

The British Temperance Herald for June records 
the cases of a man burnt to death, the murder of a pub- 
lican, the death of a child, and several suicides, from 
excessive drinking. 

There are about 55,000 scholars in the Sunday- 
schools of Manchester. 

„% Has your son Timothy failed?“ inquired Gub- 
bens of Stubbens the other day. Ohl not at all; he 
has only assigned over his property, and fallen back to 
take a better position!“ | 

In the salt market, Glasgow, out of less than 200 
houses, there are no less than fifty spirit dealers and 
vintners ! 

New potatoes, peas, and fruit, have begun to arrive 
from France and other parts of the Continent. 

Mr. Macready, previously to embarking at Boston 
for 14 ave 1,000 dollars to the families of the 
men who fell in the late riot. 


Tue Stats Parisonsns. — The Times correspon- 
dent writes :—‘‘ There is no longer any doubt as to 
the step taken by Mr. Smith O’Brien and his asso- 


ciates; and it is now clear that some further delay | ley 


must take place before the sentence of trans tion 
can be carried into effect. In brief, Mr. O’Brien has 


to be hanged, or, the authorities failing to yield that 
right, set at liberty. This was communicated to Mr, 
Redin on Saturday evening, by Mr. Butt and 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, in consequence of which all 
the preparations for the removal of the prisoners 
that night to Spike Island were suspended, and a 
troop of Lancers, actually in the saddle to act as an 
escort to the quays, dismissed to their quarters.“ 


Sunpay Trapine m Lonpon.—A bill has been 
brought in by Messrs. Hindley and Brotherton to 
put down unnecessary Sunday trading in this metro- 

lis. The first clause enacts that no person on 

unday (save as excepted) shall keep or hold any 
market, or sell or hawk, or cry or offer, or expose 
for sale any goods, chattels, effects, matters, or 
things whatsoever. Goods hawked or mous for 
sale on eo may be seized by the police, and 
returned to the owners. on the Monday, on pay- 
ment of 1s. into the poor-box of the nearest police- 
court. If the owner make no application for the 
return of his property, or refuse to pay the fine, the 
articles sei will become forfeited. Clause 3 
makes an exception in favour of certain articles, as 
follows :—viz., milk, fruit, pastry, beverages re- 
quiring no license for sale, newspapers and peri- 
odicals, all which may be hawked and sold as usual ; 


. Ie circulation, and honours the heart and 


meat and fish may be sold before 9 o'clock a. m.; 


raised a point, claiming a common law right, either | of the f 


cooked meat, tea, coffee, &c., may be sold on th 
. within cook -shops and A a 
10 o’clock, a. m., and after 1 o’clock p.m., or 
to lodgers 1 on the premises at any hour of 
the day; and medicines, drugs, &c., may be freely 
dispensed to those who demand them. Clause 4 
allows the sale of cooked meat and provisions on 
steamers, and within taverns, hotels, club. 
houses, public-houses, and beer-shops,—to be con- 
sumed on the premises. The penalties annexed 
to the violation of these enactments vary from 68. 
to 40s. The act not to affect articles now by law 
allowed to be sold on Sundays, The operation of 
the act is limited to the metropolitan police districts, 


and will commence on the Ist of October next. 


Tue Income-tax.—A return moved for by Mr. 
Moffatt, M.P., gives some particulars relative to 
the income and Mere It a chat in 
the year ending the 5th of April, 1848, the number 
of persons of all classes assessed to the income-tax 
under schedule D amounted to 147,659, of whom 
34,270 had incomes under £150 a-year; 38,825 
under £200; 29,909 under £300; 15,043 under 


& | £400; 7,324 under £500; 5,532 under £600; 3,043 


under £700; 2,124 under £800; 1,713 under £900; 


875 under £1,000; 5,234 under £2,000; 1,483 under 


£3,000; 703 under £4,000; 400 under £5,000; 
788 under £10,000; 371 under £50,000; and 22 
persons with incomes of £50,000 and upwards. The 
number of persons under schedule E, in the year 
1847-48, amounted to 49,707, of whom 21,960 had 
incomes under £150; 8,645 under £200; 8,702 
under £300; 4,049 under £400; 2,244 under £500; 
1,040 under £600; 694 under £700; 522 under 
£800; 276 under £900; 188 under £1,000; 838 
under £1,500; 244 under £2,000; 166 under 
£3,000; 55 under £4,000; 23 under £5,000; and 
61 with incomes of £5,000 and upwards. The net 
total amount of the income-tax received for the 
year ending the 5th of April, 1848, was £5,638,702 ; 
viz., £2,557,793 under schedule A; £309,890 under 
schedule B; £744,273 under schedule C; £1,685,977 
under schedule D; and £340,769 under schedule E. 


[Advertisement.] —GaLVANISM—PaRaLysis.—The following 
is well 238 attention of medical men (particularly those 
who scoff at Galvanism) and paralytic invalids ; it is another of 
those astonishing cures made by Mr. Halse. Mr. Blackwell, of 
Cottage-road, Pimlico, a retired builder, is the gentleman on 
whom this extraordinary cure was performed, and who has 
kindly allowed Mr. Halse to publish his ease for the benefit of 
the public at large; an example worthy the imitation of thou- 
sands of others who have also been restored to the blessings of 
health by the all but miraculous powers of Galvanism, when ap. 
plied with ‘an efficient apparatus. The case will be r 
credited by a great number of readers. About three months 
since, Mr. Blackwell was taken from his carriage in the arms of 
his servant, and carried iuto one of Mr. Halse’s operating rooms. 
His limbs were so powerless that he had not the least strength 
in them, and was as helpless as a baby. The most eminent 
medical men in London had been in attendance on him, but 
without the least success, for he continued daily to get worse. 
„An old patient of Mr. Halse’s, who had been similarly afflicted, 

recommended Galvaniem to him, informing him of the wondei 
ful effects it had on himself. He now decided on trying this 
remedy, and purchased from Mr. Halse one of his ten guinea 
apparatuses. On Saturday, Mr. Halse was delighted to see his 
patient descend from his carriage and walk into his house, with- 
out the least assistance, informing him that he could now walk 
several miles without any help whatever. Ye revilers of 
Galvanism! what say ye to this! 


[Advertisement.] — Tug Emperor’s Toorn.—Iu Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition is shown, among other relics of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a decayed tooth, The Emperor was much afflicted 
by toothache, whic greatly distressed him in several of his 
campaigns. The pain was sufficient to subdue even the 
Emperor, whose victories in arms had spread terror through 
the whole world, and he was obliged to have three teeth ex- 
tracted. The tooth which Madame Tussaud exhibits, displays 
a carious spot, It is placed under a glass case, and by its side 
lies the instrument by which it was drawn. The Emperor 
and the instrument have alike 12 away — death has removed 
the one, and Brande’s Enamel for filling decaying teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless, has supersed 


the neces- 
sity for the other. | 


BIRTHS. 

June 3, in Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, Mrs. WILLIAM 
ATHERTON, of a daughter. 

June 6, at Cromer, the wife of H. Epuunp Gonney, Esq., of 
Upton-lane, Essex, of a daughter. | 

June 9, at Chryssell- road, North Brixton, Mrs. Henry M. 
BgaLsy, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

May l, at Richmond Chapel, Broughton-road, Manchester, 
b 8 —* D. E. Ford, Mr. HORSEFIELD to Miss MILLER, both 
0 ord, 

June 5, at West Parade Chapel, Wakefield, by the Rev. B. 
Newton, D.D., President of the Wesleyan Conference, the Rev. 
Cuartes Cray to Many CaTuerine, relict of the late W. 
MARSDEN „ and daughter of the late Rev. J. Slack, Wes- 
an minister, all of Wakefield. 

June 5, at the Independent Chapel, Poole, 1 Rev. E. R. 
Conder, Mr. WILLIAM CHUBB, manager of the Wilts and Dorset 
Bank, Lymington, to ELLEN, daughter of the late G. Kemp, Esq., 

e former ° 

June 6, at Lioyd-street Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. W. 
M‘Kerrow, A. M., Mr. WILLIAM Henry BaRLOw, of Prescot, to 
Miss CAROLINE Wniatey, of Lower 2 Manchester. 

June 7, at Hanover Chapel, Peckham, by the Rev. J. Viney, 
of Hackney, Mr. Jonx Viney, jun., of Camberwell- terrace, and 
II, Austin-friars, to ELIzA Burk ELLEN, second daughter of J. 
Pool. Esq., of Broad-street, Bloomsbury, and Harrington- 
equare, London. 

June 7, at Union Chapel, Horsleydown, by the Rev. J. Adey, 
Mr. Josaen W4INGFIBLD, late coln, to ELiza HILL, of 
Maze-pond, Southwaik. 

June Il, at the Independent — Lowestoft, by the Rev. 
H. More, Mr. Samvug. Porter, of Norwich, to Mrs. MATILDA 
JENNER, of Lowestoft. 

DEATHS. | 

June 2, at South-crescent, Bedford-square, in his 76th year 
Dr. WILLIAM Rar WILSON, of Kelvinbank, LL. D., author o 
Travels in the Holy Land,” &c. 

June 3, at Tredegar, Monmouthshire, of consumption, which 
was long and protracted, but borne with great patience and 


Christian forbearance, aged 18, WILLIAM PRITCHARD ROBERTS, - 


the youngest son of the Rev. W. Roberts, Baptist minister. 

June 5, at Edinburgh, AusLIA Marian, relict of the late G. 
Rosins, Eeq., of Kensington-gardea-terrace. 

June J. at 65, Gibson-square, having just entered her 3rd year, 
CAROLINE AMELIA, daughter of the Rev. C. F. VaR Dx, A. M. 

June 7, at his residence in B k, deeply regretted by a 
large circle of friends, in his 44h year, Mr. THoMas TURLAND, 
farmer and grazier, of consumpton, 

June 9, after much and long suffering, in the 49th year of his 
age, the Rev. John CAMPBELL. He had been for about nine 
years the faithful minister of the Baptist church at Bildestone, 
Suffolk, and was highly esteemed by those who knew him. 


June II, at her residence, Upper Grove-lane, Camberwell, 
Masy, the beloved wife of the Rev, G. Ross, of Bermondsey. 
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MONEY MARKET AND COMMER 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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done a 
— „mak 
—— 1 xf 
market has sligh 
roving aspect. 
— * but no reliable indications have 
been afforded as to whether the settlement of 
count will prove “ bullish” or “bearish.” 
following table shows the progress of the Fuads 
during the week :— 
Phurs. Fri -| Sat. Mond.] Tass. 
A 
915 9 | 91¢ 4 | O19 4 | 91 — 
I 90g | | 90f 80 88 80 9 
ee 91 5 91 oa 


Bank Stock . 195 | 195 | 1943) meg} — | 1944 
Exc PS eS eS oe Se yee oe 
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2741 
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Cons, for Acct.| N 


3 per Ct. Cons. rf 
3 per Ct. Red.] 90 


In Foreign Securities the business done has been 
very limited, but they are improving with the 


English Funds. Mexican has declined 1} per | Rest 


cent., in consequenee of the statement that the 
3 Boe Bong Mr. Robertson, the 
agent the rs, to a late one 
million of dollars annually from 1 In- 
demnity money, and give other guarantees for the 
due payment of the interest, but upon condition 
that the interest of the debt and arrears of divi- | 
dends be reduced to 3 per cent. per annum. The 
— ions in all other securities has been very 
small. 

In the Discount Market there is no variation | 
from previous rates. Money is very abundant, and 
rates are very low. 

The Railway Market has been dull, but, on the 
whole, perhaps a little more firmness has been 
manifested. Caledonian is a little more in favour, 
and the t trunk lines have 
Eastern ies, also, has shown s of im- 
provement, owing to purchases by parties who are 
recommended for the direction, and have had to 


u accordingly. The French, as well ae the 
aan nub alen dull 


In the Produce Markets business has not been non 


so active. In 


the sales have been numerous, 
but the 


: t forward has not been so 


sold at no material alteration: in prices, e i 
in some parcels of Mauritius, r 
shade . Coffee is without animation, and 
the sales of the week have been small; prices of 
native sort Ceylon show a slight decline on the 
rates of lust week, but in other ies and do- 


MILLERSHIP, Gsonoe, Oldbury, Worcestershire, draper, June 
2 there is no change. Rice is exceedingly | July 2: — en 


, and the prices for what has been sold are 
lower than we ever recollect them to have been, 
without. any t of improvement, the stock. of 
Bengal and Madras being 20,981 tons on the let 
inat., inst 15,018 tons at the same date last 
year. tre is without material change from 


the prices of last week; of the ity brought 
. 
sold at prices which consi Is. 6 
cent. — the 5 2 — a month omg 
though not.lower than was established in the ä 
of last week. Tea has been somewhat firmer, and 
holders have more confidence, the trade demand |; 
having increased considerably during the last two 
weeks, In Indigo there continues to be very little | 
business doing, and that chiefly for export, the 
home trade being very quiet; the deliveries of the 
last month have been unusually large, chiefly for 
export, and the deliveries ther of the five 
months: of this. year just closed, exceed those of 
any previous season, and it is remarkable that two- | 
of the deliveries have been for e and | 
one-titird for home use. For the quarterly public 
sales, to commence 10th the quantity de- 
clared up to this time is 6,727 chests. 
The Corn Market on Monday was firm, at last. 
week's rates. ' 
The following calculations show the rate per 
cent. per annum yielded by the various securities: 
cited’ at the average of the p 
day.. Where the asterisk (), is it is to. be: 
underetosd that tlie share rate of dividend is lees: 
the income-tax :— 
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eltora, Mr. Buc 
Norwich. Kies 


tly risen. | 


as last week, and the greater part has been | 


‘land, dealer iu lead ore, June 18, July 17: sollcitors, Mesers. 


21, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Hartley, Southampton-street; and 
Movers Carise and C pres * , 
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Mexican 5pr.ct.new 
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An account, pursuant to the Act Ich and 8th Victoria, 
_for the week ending on Saturday, the ad day of June, | 


£ £ | 
Notes ievaed .. vee Government Debt. Fl 100 
, 37,568,565. 018, 


BANKRUPTS. 
, ALLEN, THomMas, Great Suffdlk-street, 


1. 
5 LA and 
. _— 
Wesleyan Chapel, Phurlby, Lincolastire: 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED 


Govan, Epwie Twix, boarding-house ‘Keeper, Edmonton, 


Southwark, Birming- 
mw * June , July 94; solicitor, 
Don, G,, Man Eesex, June 
July 18 ; solicitors, Me. Bail, Eitepiees and. . bell, on 


St. Martin’s-in-the-fields 
Tilleard aud Co., Old 


° | rs. 
Fam, Lewrs, Duke’splac fruit merchant, 
June 20, July 25: solicitors Mesars, arten and Co., Com- 


SUTTON, WALTER Rosert, Bristol, chemist, June 96, and 


2 £ 2 li ito * * 
2 ‘ | : . | — 24 es citors, Messrs. Boykett, Chancery o, and Ayre, 
ovens 2222 3,105,586 é Wricut, Jou™, Northampton, corn and cost merclant, 
P 2 Dead Weight An- June I, and July 35: —— Pittendreign und Ste- 
cluding Ex nuſty) ) 14, 175,507 | venson, South-square; Gray’s inn. 
Other Securities .. 9,804,889 DIVIDENDS. : 
3 an. C. Matthews, Driffield, Yorkshire, manufac 
— .ceeee ees 5,640,619 2 en Soe 
—— te 22 9707775 — at Turner’ 
en- day an er — meson, fives 
; any subsequent Tuesday, at Mr. 
eee 1,075,985 | Me ’ — div. of 
£34,080,968 | £34, 080,968 subsequent Tusaday,.at Mr. Hobson's, 
Dated the 7th day of June, 1849. 


M. MarsHatt, Chief Cashier. 


Batson, Nenn, Norwich, plumber, June 20, July 25: soli 
5 4 : soli- |, 
kiersbury; and Messrs. Jay and Pilgrim, 


Dunant, Jonw Baran? Rvpsx, Stogursey, Somersetshire, | either. Most of the foreign Oats 
„ June 19, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Chapple, Alderman- they 
Bary and Br. Stogton Exeter 2 


nver, JosEru, 
June 19, July 10: solicitor, Mr. Williams, Hen 
Bury, Lan money scri- 
„ Messrs. Wiglesworth and 
uare; and Mr. Bury. 
and Asxew, WILLIAM, 
13: solicitors, Mesers. 


, cloth mer- 
Bond and Barwick, 


B St. Peter, Northumber- 


Leeds, and Mr. H 
Jost two, Jonn 


row; and Messrs. Grif- 


fith and Crighton, pon-Tyne. 

— yew ty ogg 118 Gradechurch- street, Ci A 
licensed victualler, June 14, July 28: solicitor, Mr. P 
Great Winchester-street. 


tton and Dunn, Birm 8 
ICKERING, EpwaRD, Boston, Yorkshire, silk mercer, June 


dirt, Bram Cusitt, North ‘Walsham, Nowolk, mon 
3 16, Jul A: voll itors, Messrs, Wood 
con- street, regate. 
sollchtorer Hrcters: Weetmanots und Piutiger, Jolin-atresty’ and 
est > ; and 
Mr. Hearn, Isic of Wight, 


Boile 
WuHEesLnouse, Gronoe, York, banker, June 70, July 26: - Tick 
forward in public sale, about two-thirds. bee — Mesers, Williamson and Co., Great. James- 


ö street; and } 

Bond and Barwick, Leeds. rahe ; 

ee ee Went, Leeds, carrier, cum S July 12: |; 
and Cudworth, Leed x N 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONE,. 
Mackay, Audus or Ainzas, Little Atlas, Sutherlandshire, 
farmer, June 14, July 5. 


Jounston, J. W., Edinburgh, share dealer, June 13, July 5. 


DIVIDENDS, 
John Arnold, Oxford-street, linendraper, first div. ef Sy: 2d: ; 
and th nent Saturdays, at Edward“ Frede - 
Newland- plate, Ken 


— 
at Whitmore’, 
near Liverpool, licensed: victualler, a div. of 7s. ; 


7 3 
Liverpool Wiilinar-| 


at Tarner’s 


. printer, first 


Norman. 


Old Swen 


any subsequent Thureday, at Turner's, 1 
a L second div. Id., f 
— — Salt eas v. of 26, Id., and any new | 


Stran — 2. * 


2 g any Wed 


— We — agg tea and coffee: dealer, first v.08. 40, $3 
Briday-street,. Cheapsitle — — ; 


Wednesda ag weno ag me riage i 
land and -W } Llewellen land, Bin 
div. of * ay 

Vertue, 


i to Is. reduction, but good fresh Corn was 
Wolstanton, Staffordshire, provision dealer, all 
* ’ rat — — e would 


Oats— 
Line. & York. feed 16 


uildhall-chambere—Ivase Booth, Rape Cake, £4 to £4100. 
Sreudiv, of Sei June? and aly oad. Le, £0 108, to 10 100 


= — — * — wee sg „ poder ee 32. " 
. 40. . 42 


ner 6, Evan W at Tur- N 6 60e 4 
ire, draper, third din of Se. (making'20s.); June 7, and any | Oats... 17 7 
Thureday, at iliiam Howitt, me eee eee, * 6 
6 6 % 69969 cess 31 7 


liest first divi a us Wednes~ Peas 0000 %% % %% „„ 
day, at . 


DUTIES, 
Rye, Barley, Peas, Beans, Oats, and Malve lw. 
W Cloverseed, v 


MARKETS. 


MARK BANE, Monovaxy, June 11. 


Our market continues very tlinly supplied with all English 
— Hi since thie day 
sok. prosty 


te as dear er. 
dull sale, T 
as under. 


ee 
ee 40 ee 
ee „%%% %%%60 33 ee 
6 6 96% 0 
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Do. Poland & Pot. 16 .. 
Berwick & Seoteh, 
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Dantsig and Stettia’ M 
Peaucte per 300 ibe: 30°... 24 
AGGREGATS AVERAGE OP TUR. 
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44d. per owt. Se. por 
BUTCHER'S MEAT, sur, Monday, June II. 
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The Monconformist. 


1849. 


= 7 ——— — — - ce 
ceipts of home-fed Beasts were seasonably extensive, and of full bg age ees hides, 56lb. to 64lb., IAd. to Published this day, foolscap 8vo, pride 5s. Cloth, 
ebene quality. The attendance of buyers was emall; yet, as | 14d. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 72lb., Id. to lgd.; ditto, 721b. to ts ; 
. ioe wus favourable for waughtering, the Beef trade sens ba Idd. to 2d ; ditto, Old, to Sib. Bhd. to 99d. 5 ditto, Sab TH 11 Nn and its Wor- 
steady, at prices fully equal to those obtained on Monday last. | to 96lb., 1 2 to 3d.; ditto, 961b. to 1 ty to b ditto, ship. By E., F. R. S. E. 
The general top quotation for Beef was 3s, 8d. per 8ibs. ~ | 104lb. to 11 Ab., 34d. to 4d. ; Calf-skins, each, 48. 6d. „d. ;] Edinburgh: Oxirmawr and Sons, London: Hautrow, 
treme cases rather more money was paid. th all breeds of | Horse hides, 7s. 6d.; Polled Sheep, 5s. 6d. to 6s. Ad. oo Apams, Co. 
Sheep we were fairly 1 re the Mut- | and Half-breda, 5s. Od. to 58. 6d.; Downs, 43. Od. to 5s. An 
ton trade was in a very 4 state at y last week’s quo-| O1LS.—Linseed, per cwt., 258. 6d.; Rapesced, re- Second Thousand. Just published, demy 12mo, price 18., 
— A 9 effected. | The | fined, 38s. j brown. 37s. ; Gallipoli, per tun, — 1 0 £41 ; A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
number o ; the demand for that descri rm, to £78, bagge ; t ; 2 ; t 
tion of stock was heavy at a decline in value of quite 2d. per Beal, 4 £30 ty do coloured, £27 0s. ; Cod, £26; Cocoa UNYAN’S CHURCH: Compiled chiefly from 
Blbs. Calves—the supply of which was good—sold slowly at the | nut, per tun, £38 to £42; Palm, £28 to £33, Whale Fins: its own Records; accom with a Concise Statement 
late decline in value. e sale for Pigs was heavy at barely | South Sea, £160 per ton; North West, £160, of its 2 Requirements, Obligations, and Intentions. By 
late rates. JouN Juxxs. 
Bua OF cru ar SMITHFIBLD. HAY, suirnruto, June 11.—At per load of 36 trusses. “ Ask now of the days that are past. Deut. iv. 32. 
Beasts. 8 — 1 Calves, Pigs. | Meadow 50s. to 75s. | Clover .... 558. to 1000 The entire account is truly ‘an instructive story. It shows 
. „ — 360 sua “see 288 8 us how much stronger religious principle is than political 
Monday ee 8 of sib (ah 11 re fi). 250 eseeceese 9 ee 0 n r it furnishes to 2 of 
s. (sinking the offal). olun 6 *— } 
Beef » »e0eese 1 2 4 * Vel , 2d. to 4e. Od. Vea ene ieee rae ed 3 — May, 1849. J wT d al 
utton ee Pork........3 ee 2 The monthly return of the meter’s e shows that the : ; 
Lamb . . . 46. 8d. to 53. 10d. total quantity of coals and coke delivered in May was 277,834 | » Vondon aa ee eee: 
Nawoarts and Leavennat MARxers, Monday, June 11. | tons: 209,704 tone were delivered by official meters, and 68,130 


Per 8lbs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef 26. 2d.to2s. 4d. Int. Mutton 38s. 0d.to3s. 2d. 
Middlingdo 2 6 ..2 8 |Mid.ditto.. 3 4. 3 6 
Prime large 2 19 .. 3 0 [Prime ditto 3 8 .. 3 10 
Prime small 3 oe 8  AVELsivees. 3 0 .. 3 10 
Large Pork 3 2 Small Pork. 3 8 .. 4 0 


6 
Lambs .... 48. 8d. to 5s. 10d. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


With no activity in markets, we have scarcely anything new 
to report. Of Butter, nothing worth notice was done in Irish 
landed last week, and prices ruled low. Limerick, 64s.; Wa- 

. terford, 638. to 668. Some few sales of Cork were effected, at 
618. on board for this and next month, and no free buyers for 
quantity ata price so apparently moderate. The best foreign 
was dull, at 67s., and Jecal supplies abundant and cheap.—— 
Bacon.—There was a limited demand for Irish aud Ameriean 
singed sides; holders firm; prices steady: the former 518. to 
658.; the latter, 428. to 48s. Scalded Middles sold slowly, at 
from 363. to 48s. as in kind and quality. Hams a ready sale, at 
from 50s, to 768. per ewt. Lard dull; prices nominal. Blad- 
ders, 483, to 628.; kegs, 36s. to 445. 


ENOLISH BuTIER MARKET, June 11.—Our trade continues 
dull, at previous rates; but this day a disposition is shown to 
prevent prices going lower. The 5 of our Butter being 
now more lar, there is not so wide a range in price. Dor- 
set, fine weekly, 76s. to 80s. per cwt.; ditto, middling, 60s. 
to 703.; Devon, do., 60s. to 703.; Fresh Buckinghamshire, 88. 
to 108. per dozen; do. West Country, 66. to &s. 


BREAD.— The pelees of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are froin 6d. to 74d. ; of household ditto, 54d. to 6d. per Albs. loaf. 


HOPS, BonovaH,\ Monday, June II.—Our market fully 
supports our last week’e quotations, and upon the finer sorts an 
advance may be noted. The principal districts of the planta- 
tion are infested with vermin, and the prospects of an average 
* are very unpromising. The duty is estimated at 


POTATOES, SouTHWARK WATERSIDE, June 11.—The supply 


of English Potatoes is all but finished, and those from the con- 
tinent are so few that it will not be worth while to give any re- 
port after this until the next season. The following are this 
day's prices :— Yorkshire Regents,.120s. to 200s. ; Scotch Whites, 
80s. to 90s.; Foreign, 502, to 90s, 


WOOL, City, Mondav, June 11.—The imports of Wool into 
London last week were 2,146 bales from Sydney, 186 from Ger- 
many, and 5 from New York. The private contract market is 
quiet. ö 

LIVXRTOOL, June 9.—Scotch.—The only demand for Laid 
Highland Wool is for immediate want, and at rates rather in 
favour of the buyers. White is not much inquired for. For 
good Crossed and Cheviots there is still a demand, at a reduc- 
tion on our rates a month ago of fully 18. per stone. 


s. d. 8. d. 

Laid Highland Wool, per 24I bs. 6 9 ‘to 7 9 
White — =I ,. 2 6 * 10 0 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed.......... 8 9 10 6 
Do. do , washed eeeeeveeee eee eee 6.686 y 9 12 6 
Do. Cheviot do., unwashed .......... 9 6 12 0 
// ↄ k's co 7 13 6 17 0 
White Cheviot do. do 20 0 22 6 
Import for the wee . 24 bags. 


Previously this year . 3,811 bags. 
Foreign. The trade being well supplied at the late public 
salé here (London), there is little doing by private contract. 
Imports for the week . 18 bales, 
Previously this year 6 6 „„ „% „„ „„ „ „„ „ 66 6606606 23,263 bales. 
COVENT GARDEN, Monday, June 11.—Asparagus, ls. 6d- 
to Ss. per bundle. Strawberries 6d. to Ie. per small pottle; 
Peaches 40a. og dozen ; Cucumbers 8d, to 3s, per brace; Green 
Peas ls. 6d. 2s. 6d., Green Currants 58. to 6s., Gooseberries 
2s. 6d. to 38. d., old Onions 4s, to 58., and Spinach 4d. to 6d. 
r half-eleve; Bummer Cabbages 6d. to ls., and Horseradish 
s. Gd. t 86. 6d. per dozen heads; Spring Turnips 2s. to 35., 
Carrots 5s. to 6s., old ditto 3s, to 4s., Spring Onions ls, to 23. 
Turnip Radishes 8d. to 10d., and Greens 28. to 28. 6d. per 
dozen bunches; Pine Apples 5s. to 7s., Hothouse Grapes 78. 
to 8s., and New Potatoes 2d. to 6d. per Ib.; Oranges 63. to 
14s,, Lemons 5s. to 9s., and Forced French Beans 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
6d. per hundred; Mushrooms 9d. to ls. per punnet; Rhubarb 
45. to 6s. per dozen bundles; Cos Lettuces 6d. to 10d. per score; 
Caulifiowers 3s. to 5s. per dozen heads. 


TALLOW, Lox don, Monday, June 11.—The continued heavy 
stock, for the time of year, has a depressing influence upon our 
market, in which very little business has been transacted to- 
day, and prices have declined 3d. per cwt. P.Y.C., on the spot, 
is selling at 38s. 6d.; and for forward delivery there are offers at 
39s. 3d. per wt. Town Tallow, 378. to 378. 3d. per ewt. net 
cash; rough Fat 28. Id. per Sibs. 


PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. | Casks. 
Stock this day... 7,275 8,61 24,325 
: ° 0 e 38s. 6d. 

Price of T. C. to to to 

. | Sls. Od, | 45a. Od. . Od. 
735 1.573 1.035 
1,339 2,054 1,303 
264 509 155 
515 3,141 155 

Price of WH cee 498. Od. 496. Od. 53a. 0d. 47s. 6d. 39s. 6d. 


operations in Seeds were 


0 Monday.— The 
the only change in prices was a decline in 


n —s.to 


—6. 
8 hing 423. to 48s 
+ 
cach) .... £8 10s. to £10 Os. 
„ „%%% e e „„ „„ „„ 1438. to 218. 
4 oo gay 5＋—＋*—2ů Titi tT erie 
M * n 15s. * 
ustard w eeetes „ ; wn nom ° 
Coriander (per cwt.) CCC eceeeeeses cnccopboddecdstees . 
T (per quarter) .. 1208. to 124¢.; fine 1402. to 160s, 
T white (per bush.) —s. to —s.; do. .. to—s. 
Saen (pet dt . . . . . . : OO 1 
5 Rye rr n 
SRADs, &o. 


ForRRIGN 
Clover, red (duty 5s. t. 
Dito, white (ty . ewe per e 
Foe — „„ „eee to 468.; 40s. to 466, 
Linseed (per PP RPRARALELITI TITEL ITE to 48 0s, 


tons by private weighers. An effort has lately been made to do 
away with the system of weighing coals by private meters. The 
above return shows, however, that it has only been partially 
successful. The system is open to much abuse, and destroys 
the confidence inspired by an official guarantee. The quantity 
short the delivery for the corresponding month in 1848 is 2,650 
tons, and short the gross delivery of coals only, ending May, 
1848, 208,479 tons. 


(Prices of Coals per ton at the close of the market.) 

Bates’s West Hartley, 13s. 9d.; Buddle’s West Hartley, 14s. ; 
East Adairs Main, 123. ; gy Hartley, 13s. 6d.; Holywell 
Main, l4s.; New Tanfield, 12s. 6d.; North Percy Hartley, 13s. 
9d.; Ord’s Redheugh, 123. 6d.; Tanfield Moor, 12s. 6d. to 12s. 
9d.; Tanfield Moor Butes, 12s. 6d.; Townley, 138.; West Hart- 
ley, lis. Wall’s-end:— Acorn Close, 14s. 6d.; Bewicke and Co., 
ide. §d.; Brown’s Gas, 12-,; Gibson, 14s.; Hedley, 148. 3d.; 
Hotspur, 13s. Hd.; Killingworth, 14s. 3d.; Eden Main, 14s. 9d.; 
Lambton Primrose, 143. 9d.; Hetton, 163. 3d.; Haswell, 16s. 6d.; 
Hutton, 143. 9d.; Lambton, 15s. 9d.; Morrison, 148. 6d.; 
Plummer, 163. 3d.; Russel’s Hetton, 15a. 9d.; Stewart’s, 168. 
3d.; West Belmont, 153.; Whitwell, 148. 6d.; Hartlepool, 165. 
3d.; Heugh Hall, 14s. 6d. ; Kelloe, 15s. 6d.; South Hartlepool, 
15s.; Thornley, 153.; West Hartlepool, °53.; Whitworth, 126. 
6d.; Adelaide Tees, 15s. 6d.; Cowndon Tees, 143. 3d.; Deni- 
son, 14s.; South Durham, 146. 6d.; Tees, 16s. 3d.; West Corn- 
forth, l4s.; West Hetton, 14s. 6d.; Anthracite, 263.; Derwent- 
water Hartley, 13s. d.; Hartley, 13s.; Sidney's Hartley, 138. 6d. 

Ships at market, 189. 


COLONIAL MARKETS, Tugspay Eventna, June 12. 


The quantity of sugar offered in public sale to-day say 400 
hhds. West India, 14,000 bags Mauritius, and 5,500 bags Bengal, 
exceeded the demand; and although the importers bought in 
fully one-third to sustain the market, yet prices declined 6d. 
Barbadoes sold 38s. 6d. to 43s. 6d.; Mauritius yellow, 37s. to 
42s.; Bengal white Benares, 40s. to 432.; crystallised, 433. to 
48s. In the private contract market about 200 hhds. sold, 
making 420 hhds,, including the public sale. The refined 
market has been dull, and quotations are reduced 6d. Grocery 
lumps, 528. to 535. 6d. 

Corrs; a further advance of 6d. upon yesterday’s prices of 
Ceylon has been freely paid in public sale to-day, making Is. 
advance upon the public prices of last week; about 3,000 bags 
oa to very good ordinary native sold 338. to 333. 6d., a few lots 


18., and about 1,500 bags are reported sold by private contract, 
333. to 338. 6d. 


me ͤx— — — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Price Sixpence, 


A VOICE FROM AMONG THE 950 UN- 

SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS on the SABBATH 
QUESTION. An Essay on the Temporal Advantages of the 
Sabbath. By WILLIAM M&IKLE, Artisan. 


London: MIALL and CocksHAW, 4, Horse-shoe-court, Lud“ 
gate-hill. 


ENGLISH MONTHLY TRACT SOCIETY. 
Office, 10, Red Lion-equare, London. 


[HE object of this Society is to bring the im- 
portant subject of personal religion under the considera- 
tion of the nobility and gentry of our country. 

For this purpose, suitable Tracts are prepared, which, from 
their appearunce and contents, are calculated to interest and im- 
prees the arties whose ben¢ fit is sought. 

Since the formation of the Society, nearly One Million of 

Tracts have been circulated among the higher classes of the 
community. 
During the past year, about 140,000 have been issued, nearly 
80,000 of which number have been sent through the post to 
various parts of the country, and to the English gentry on the 
Continent, in France, Belgium, Germany, and H Iland. 

Three Thousand Tracts, addreascd to the bereaved, havo 
been. sent during the past year to persons called, lu the 
Providence of God, to sustain the loss of friends and relatives 


by death. : 

ite interestin * striking instances of good hav 
through the blessing of God, resulted from the labours o 
the Society. 


The Committee having succeeded in obtaining two suitable 
Tracts on the subject.of the Sabbath, have distributed 36,000 in 
a and different localitics in our country, as well as on the 

ntinent, 

The Committee feel anxious to extend the circulation of their 
ublications to many dark parishes in England, which th 
ave been obliged to neglect, through want of funds—for which 

desirable object they now make an earnest appeal. 

Contributions thankfully received in London, by the Treasurer, 
M. Poole, — 13, Serle- street, Lincoln“. inn; by the Secretary, 
Mr. John Stabb, 20, Red Lion-square ; by the Bankers, Mesers. 
He Farquhar, and Co., St. James’s-street ; at the 8 6 
Depot, Mr. J. F. Shaw’s, bookseller, Southampton-row; and 


Mr. Nisbet, bookseller, Bernere-street. 
H ARPER TWELVETREES respectfully 
solicits attention to the following letter, which was 
addressed to the editor of the Northern Warder, and which 
appeared in that journal of February 8th last 
** Dundee, February 7th, 1849. 
‘‘Sin,—Allow me, through the medium of your valuable 
journal, to impart to Free Church Ministers’ families and 
others, a washing process they will find of considerable value 
with their small incomes, The writer was induced to try a new 
Leerer 
sa 0 e, ur, and money. re t 
deen proved to be so valuable, that it would be selfish to with- 
hold it from others. The process is sim whitens the clothes, 
and in no way injures them; but, 
ing the hard rubbing of the old method. Abou 
„at least, is saved; one-fourth of time; 
2 wo of the public institutions in this town, the 
Asylum and Infirmary, besides private families, have tried it 
with great success, and it has only to be known to recommend 
itself. „AF CHURCH MINISTER’s WIrs.“ 
* Twelvetrees’ Improved Washing Directions,” in a 
old and blue envelope, may be bad of every bookseller in the 


y 
nited Ki for 28. 6d., or for thirty-one stamps, and a 
re of HARPER T'WELVETREES is 

e 


TO MINISTERS’ WIVES, AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES GENERALLY. . 


directed envelo 


Ney Milman-street, Foundling. None are genuine without 
cover. 


KENT and BICHARDS, Paternoster-row, London. 


—— 


ARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET and UP- 
HOLSTERY, FURNITURE, BEDDING, &c. &c., of very 
quality, at exceedingly low prices; viz., the very best 
RUSSELS Cakerra, 38. 34d. per yard. 
Splendid Tapestry ditto, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per yard. 
Elegant Damask for Curtains, from 9d. to Is. 4d. per yard, 
Superior Feur-post Bedstead, with cornices, rings, and rods 


complete, 34 guineas. : 
Solid Rosewood wing-room Chairs, stuffed, all horse hair, 
3 Chairs, warranted all horse hair, from 12s. 6d. to 


from 178. 6d. to 404 
Easy Chairs, in endless variety, from 30s. to 6 guineas. 
Couches of superior quality, from 33 to 7 guineas. 
CHAMBER from 28. to 48. 
Japanned French Bedstead, 16s. 
Mahogany ditto ditto, 3 guineas to 6 guineas. 
Marble. top Wash-stand, 323. 6d. to 5 guineas, 
$-ft. Japanned Chest of Drawers, 22s. 6d. 
3-ft. Mahogany ditto ditto, from 40a, to 44 guineas. 
Wool Mattrasses, from 148. 
wann Purified Feather Beds, in linen ticks, from 34 to 

guineas, 

Elegant Gilt Window Cornices, from 3s. to 5s. per foot. 


JOHN VOLLUM, 
No. 3, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, 


Respectfully solicits the Nobility, Gentry, and Families furnish. 
ing, to an inspection of his elegant, extensive, and most superior 
Stock of Canrxnet and Upno.tstrry FURNITURE, Manufactured 
under his own personal inspection of thoroughly seasoned 
materials, by first rate workmen. The striking superiority 
of this class of furniture over the showy, trumpery bow 
so generally introduced to the public, will, upon inspection, be 
at once apparent to gentlemen of taste and jadgment. 

Separate show rooms for Eedding, an extensive stock of which 
is always on sale, guaranteed perfectly purified and ready for 
mmediate use. 

The Carpet Department will be found to contain a large and 
eplendid assortment of Velvet Pile. Axminster, Turkey, Brus- 
eels, F Carpets, Druggets, Hearth Rugs, Floor 
Clo 

ap ten stock of Silk and Worsted Damasks, Silk Tabouretts, 
Brocades, Chintzes, &c., of the most novel and recherché designs, 
the prices of which will be found at least 20 per cent. under any 
other house in London, for articles of the same quality. 

The name of VOLLUM has stood pre-eminent for upwards of 
42 years for a superior class of Furniture, combined with very 
low prices, having been established in the immediate locality in 
the year 1804, and now just removed to No. 3, PAVEMENT, 
FINDBURY ; observe, on the right-hand side paseing down the 
City-road towards the Bank. Ure a 

Families waited upon with patterns and designs, without 
charge if not approved. Detailed Catalogues, containing an 
accurate guide to persons about commencing housekeeping, to 
be had gratis, or sent post free. : 

No charge made for packing country orders. 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 
[THE extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 


Establishment, for twenty-five years, for all articles ap- 
pertaining to the Upholstering Businees, affords a certain 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best wor¥ 
manship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformls 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and Bed- 
ding, at regularly fixed prices, mane os ix with the wants or 
elegances of Household Economy, offered on terms with whier 
none but first-rate houses cat: successfully compete. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for any 


requisites for the commencement or completion of Housckeep- 
ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort aud 
respectability. 
PRESENT TARIFF. 
£s. d. E s. d. 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished.. 015 O ea. to! 2 0 
Sets of eight mahogany dittoo . 44 0 „„ 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 .. 5 10 0 
Gondola easy « sairs (in leather 1 ~ 0 ee ] 16 0 
Langham eagy hairs, spring stuffed.... 1 10. 18 0 
Reclining d re, in leather, spring 
stuffed..... r 2 0 0 ee 3 5 0 
M any wun rs, carv 
— Ag — 2 in morocco, 
on r N „* ro : 
„ with loose squabs ee oe 
—— loo tables, French polished,. 211 0 , 214 0 
Rose ditto, on pillars 6 % % %%% %%% „%% 3 10 0 ee 1 8 0 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 
and mattile tops, 5 n AAA. Sid 3 8 0 , 310 @ 
verenden e 
an ur , ce 
— lete, French polished. 4 12 0 ee 5 15 0 
Mahogany — tables, with sliding 
frames, loose leaves, and eas tors 3 12 l 
y „with corn or 
1 6 238 4 0 „ 4135 0 
Arn 6 6 „ 7B C6 
B-feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, mar- 
dle tops 6 % ,ũ, eee eeene se 6 6 66 „ „„ 2 13 6 ee 3 12 6 
Dressing tables, en suite . . . . . . 2 5 0 „ 211 0 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers 
centres 6 %% Se SSSsSeSSeseSseseseeesee 5 10 0 ee 15 0 0 
ft. mahogany or japanned chest of 3 
drawer ss „„„„„% 22 ee * 
Chamber chairs, with wile Ww oe 
“to 40 ss i it ramen, 009 210, 1° 
Alva or Wool Mattress, 4ft. ö inn . 016 6. . ee 
„ Sh and. Country Orders promptly execu 
the customary allowance made in all wholesale transactions.— 
December, ° ii l ' | 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, gy Fine 
bury, London, to whom it is — as a favour, that all 


letters may be addressed in full. 
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